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ment of workers now in the armed 
forces, and of the prevention of inflation, 
which form the background for our post- 
war economy, suggest the possibility that 
government control of industry may be 
continued in some measure into the post- 
war period. In many ways, this period will 
present even greater difficulties of adjust- 
ment than did conversion to a war econ- 
omy. It should therefore prove fruitful to 
examine the administrative techniques uti- 
lized by the War Production Board during 
the past two years in placing this country 
on a war footing and to project these tech- 
niques, if possible, into the postwar period. 
The priorities powers of the WPB are 
derived from Section 120 of the National 
Defense Act, approved by Congress on 
June 3, 1916, and were extended by Title 
III of the Second War Powers Act, ap- 
proved by Congress on March 27, 1942. 
This latter Act provides that “the Presi- 
dent may exercise any power, authority, or 
discretion conferred on him . . . through 
such department, agency, or officer of the 
Government as he may direct and in con- 
formity with any rules or regulations which 
he may prescribe.” Pursuant to his author- 
ity, the President first vested the priorities 
powers in the Office of Production Man- 
agement by Executive Order No. 8629 
(January 7, 1941). These powers were re- 
assigned, however, to the chairman of the 
War Production Board by Executive Order 
No. go24 (January 16, 1942), Executive 


HE problems of reconversion to 
peacetime production, of reemploy- 


Order No. gogo (January 24, 1942), and 
Executive Order No. 9125 (April 7, 1942). 
Briefly, the chairman of the WPB was au- 
thorized to “exercise general direction over 
the war procurement and production pro- 
gram” and to “determine the policies, plans, 
procedures, and methods of the several Fed- 
eral departments, establishments, and 
agencies in respect to war procurement and 
production, including purchasing, contract- 
ing, . . . requisitioning, plant expansion, 
and the financing thereof; and issue such 
directives in respect thereto as he may deem 
necessary or appropriate.” 

In the exercise of this authority, over six 
hundred orders and regulations, excluding 
additional hundreds of amendments, sup- 
plements, schedules, and directions, have 
been issued by the chairman, through his 
delegated officials, and are currently in ef- 
fect. These orders have been variously des- 
ignated as E, L, M, P, R, S, T, and U 
orders, while regulations have been termed 
Priorities Regulations and CMP Regula- 
tions. With the exception of the S series, 
the orders and regulations control the pro- 
duction, distribution, redistribution, and 
use of materials, products, and productive 
facilities. The regulations are the basic 
ground rules for the operation of the pri- 
orities system; they are given specific appli- 
cation to particular materials and products 
by individual priority orders. S orders, 
however, are suspension orders issued by 
the Office of the General Counsel and by 
the Compliance Division of the WPB to 
penalize violators of all other WPB orders 
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or regulations. Since the administrative 
techniques reflected in the orders and regu- 
lations of the WPB are basically similar, 
for the purpose of simplifying our further 
analysis we shall speak in terms of orders 
only, recognizing the broader applicability 
of the techniques described. 


Preference Ratings 


HE control of industry by preference 

ratings is one of the basic administrative 
techniques utilized by the WPB. Stated 
simply, a preference rating gives priority 
to the delivery of materials or products in 
accordance with the relative urgency to the 
war effort of the use of such materials or 
products. This priority—or order of pref- 
erence—is governed by the provisions of 
Priorities Regulation No. 1, which requires 
that purchase orders must be accepted and 
filled in the sequence of the ratings as- 
signed. Thus, an order bearing an AA-1 
rating must be accepted and filled before 
one with a rating of AA-2, and an AAA 
rating must be given priority over any other 
rating assigned. Exceptions to this principle 
are permitted, however, to prevent the dis- 
ruption of established production schedules 
within a particular plant. For example, a 
producer may refuse to accept an order 
with an AA-1 rating if its acceptance would 
disturb a production schedule established 
to fill other high-rated orders (AA-1 to 
AA-5) within fifteen days. A purchase order 
bearing an AAA rating, however, must be 
accepted regardless of previous commit- 
ments. 

Although the preference rating system is 
simple in its outlines, its utility is reduced 
in proportion to the growing complexities 
of the war economy. In the early days of 
the defense program it was easy to say that 
the production of cooking utensils for Ar- 
my use should have priority over the pro- 
duction of utensils for civilian use. As the 
demand for certain products, however, be- 
gan to exceed the capacity to produce them, 
the preference ratings tended to cluster 
around the higher brackets in order to se- 


cure for the orders a place on some pro 
ducer’s production line; the WPB found 
it necessary to grant ratings which would 
guarantee delivery of a particular product 
to the purchaser rather than to reflect in 
the assigned ratings the proper relative 
urgency of the product to the war effort. 

The difficulties experienced with the 
preference rating system did not result in 
its abandonment. Instead, its use has been 
subjected to careful internal WPB con- 
trols. The tendency toward inflated ratings 
has been curbed, first, by making sure that 
the requirements of those assigned ratings 
for materials or products did not exceed 
the existing supplies of such items and, 
second, by the creation of “rating bands.” 
Products listed within any one of these 
“rating bands,” which are established on 
the basis of relative urgency, may be as- 
signed the preference rating designated for 
that “rating band.” Thus, the relationship 
of priority to urgency has been reestab- 
lished. The use of preference ratings was 
supplemented, furthermore, by a variety of 
other controls. These new administrative 
techniques are expressed in the E, L, M, R, 
T, and U orders of the Board, which are 
designed (1) to conserve materials by limit- 
ing or prohibiting the production of speci- 
fied products; (2) to conserve materials by 
limiting or prohibiting the use of such ma- 
terials in certain less essential products; and 
(g) to assure the proper distribution of ma- 
terials and products to the most essential 
uses or users. The administrative controls 
established in these orders represent the 
major activities of the WPB. 


Limitation and Conservation Orders 

HE rapid growth of our military ma- 
T chine of necessity resulted in increas- 
ingly greater demands upon our resources 
of materials, productive facilities, and man- 
power. We were no longer a nation of “un- 
limited” resources and capacity. The pinch 
of war requirements had to be shifted to 
those civilian items which were not essen- 
tial to the war effort. Two basic adminis- 
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trative techniques were devised to perform 
this task: (1) limitation orders, commonly 
known as L orders, and (2) conservation 
orders, known also as M orders. 

Limitation orders are among the most 
drastic devices employed in the control of 
industry. In their extreme form, they say 
that a specified product can no longer be 
produced. The purpose and effect of these 
orders is to conserve all the materials which 
were formerly chewed up in the production 
of the prohibited item in order to divert 
them to the production of tanks, guns, para- 
chutes, or other war necessities. In addition 
to creating this new supply of materials 
for the production of essential commodities, 
the limitation order results in freeing man- 
power and plant facilities for use in more 
essential production. Conversion of plants 
to war production was a direct outcome of 
the use of limitation orders. For example, 
the production of passenger automobiles 
for civilian use and for export was pro- 
gressively curtailed and eventually stopped 
by a series of orders beginning with L-2, 
issued on September 13, 1941, and conclud- 
ing with L-2-g, issued on January 21, 1942. 
The steel and other materials used in the 
production of automobiles, the manpower, 
and the plant facilities were channeled to 
the production of such necessities as tanks, 
planes, and military trucks. 

Conservation orders, likewise, served to 
divert increasingly scarce materials into the 
production of more essential war items. 
The method of approach utilized in the 
M order was to prohibit or otherwise re- 
strict the use of certain materials in specific 
products. Thus, Order M-9-c, issued on 
October 15, 1941, stopped the production 
of copper ash trays, candlestick holders, 
andirons, and a variety of other copper 
knickknacks. Although the M orders con- 
served certain basic and scarce materials by 
eliminating their use in specified nonessen- 
tial products, they did not necessarily pre- 
vent the continued production of such 
products from other less critical, unre- 
stricted materials. To this extent, the full 


force of an M order was less drastic than 
the full force of an L order. 

The issuance of limitation and conserva- 
tion orders by the WPB served the imme- 
diate requirements of safeguarding our re- 
sources to the extent that they quickly and 
effectively eliminated the production of 
nonessential items or forced producers of 
such items to find suitable substitute ma- 
terials which were less critical. All com- 
modities which consumed essential re- 
sources, however, could not be regarded as 
nonessential. The problem of relative es- 
sentiality had to be faced by the WPB and 
administrative techniques devised to meet 
this basic problem. The development and 
use of these administrative techniques rep- 
resent a refinement of the administration 
of conservation and limitation orders. 


Quotas 


NE of the simpler devices for conserving 
O material employed by the WPB is 
the control of production through the es- 
tablishment of production quotas. This ad- 
ministrative control technique is used when 
it is desirable to conserve materials but not 
essential to maintain a rigid control over 
each transaction by producers within the 
industry. Production quotas generally are 
of two types, namely, one which curtails 
the use of material for the production of a 
specified item or one which curtails the 
total output of the product in terms of the 
number of units which may be produced. 

The first type of production quota re- 
stricts the consumption of specified ma- 
terials while permitting producers of a 
given product to maintain their total out- 
put by substituting nonrestricted materials 
for the restricted materials if feasible. An 
example of this type of quota restriction 
is found in Conservation Order M-11-b, 
as amended September 29, 1943. The order 
prohibits the use of zinc or zinc products 
in certain specified items, but for all other 
items, producers are directed that “. . . no 
person shall, during any calendar quarter, 
use more .. . than 15% of the amount by 
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weight of zinc or zinc products, respectively, 
used by him for such purpose during the 
entire calendar year 1941.” 

The second type of production quota 
restricts the production of specified prod- 
ucts, thereby conserving materials to the 
extent that production has been curtailed. 
The production of hot water heaters is 
subject to this form of control. Thus, Order 
L-185, as amended December 8, 1943, spec- 
ifies that “During the period from July 1, 
1943 to June 30, 1944 inclusive, no person 
shall manufacture, fabricate or assemble 
units of direct fired or indirect fired water 
heaters . . . in excess of the percentage of 
his 1941 unit production of the same class- 
ification of hot water heaters. . . .” The 
conservation of materials by this kind of 
production quota can be strengthened 
further by limiting the size and weight of 
the restricted product. 

The use of quota restrictions is not lim- 
ited to production. It is employed also as 
a form of administrative control over the 
sale and delivery of specified products to 
assure their equitable distribution and to 
assure sale and delivery to certain classes 
of more essential uses specified in the order. 

The establishment of quotas on the use 
of material, on the output of products, and 
on the sale and delivery of products raises 
many serious problems. Frequently, special 
provision must be made for alternative 
methods of determining the base period 
upon which the quota shall be computed. 
If the alternative methods still result in 
undue hardship upon an individual pro- 
ducer, recourse is provided through the 
appeals procedure of the WPB. Considera- 
tion is also given through the appeals pro- 
cedure to financial hardship resulting from 
“frozen” inventories of partially fabricated 
items which cannot be utilized because of 
the quota or from an abnormal base period 
with respect to a particular enterprise. The 
attractiveness of the quota technique, on 
the other hand, lies in the fact that it is 
largely self-administering. It is possible, for 


example, to confine the administrative 
workload of the Board merely to handling 
appeals and enforcing compliance with the 
restrictions stated in the order. 


Specific Authorizations 


HE degree of control over an industry 
which must be exercised by the WPB 
increases in direct proportion to the essen- 
tiality of the product to the war effort and 
in inverse proportion to the availability 
of the resources in materials, facilities, and 
manpower which can be utilized in its pro- 
duction. All the administrative techniques 
discussed thus far are largely self-operative 
or are used in conjunction with stricter 
forms of control. Such stricter controls in- 
volve the individual handling of applica- 
tions to produce, sell, or use specified prod- 
ucts or materials. In order to accomplish 
this detailed control of industry, the WPB 
has instituted the device of specifically au- 
thorizing individual transactions or activi- 
ties. The objectives of the specific author- 
ization mechanisms are (1) to assure alloca- 
tion of restricted supplies of a material to 
preferred production; (2) to select suppliers 
of materials or products in accordance with 
their capacity or other criteria; and (3) to 
assure distribution of restricted supplies of 
a product to preferred uses and users. 
Several methods for securing the specific 
authorization of the WPB have been de- 
vised. The particular method or procedure 
to be used in administering any given pri- 
ority order depends upon the degree of 
control necessary, the particular buying and 
selling practices of the industry, and the 
anticipated number of requests for author- 
ization. The simplest method of regulation 
requires a producer (or supplier) to file 
a list or schedule of his proposed shipments 
for approval. Only one form for each pro- 
ducer is received by the WPB for each speci- 
fied reporting period. This procedure is 
often used when the industry being con- 
trolled has a small number of producers 
as compared to the number of consumers 
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of the product. Thus, the principle of con- 
trolling an industry at the point requiring 
the smallest operating workload for the 
WPB is given practical application. By a 
more complex variation of this method, a 
processor requests authorization to acquire 
certain material, to put it into process, and 
to make delivery of the product. This pro- 
cedure is suitable in allocating materials, 
such as minerals or alloys, through one 
point of control in a complex chain of 
enterprises between raw material and the 
finished product. 

In certain cases, however, it is necessary 
to control the distribution of a product at 
the level of the consumer. Where the use 
of heavy equipment is involved and de- 
tailed supporting data must be secured 
in order to reach a final decision, the WPB 
may request the customer to file an appli- 
cation for specific authorization to pur- 
chase. Administratively, the granting of spe- 
cific authorization to the consumer rather 
than to the producer represents a greater 
burden upon both the WPB and industry. 
Serious consideration must be given, there- 
fore, to the administrative practicability of 
this method. For example, the grant of a 
specific authorization to a consumer does 
not assure acceptance of his purchase order 
by the producer or supplier of the item. 
On the other hand, when authorization is 
granted to a producer or supplier to ship 
a specified product, the WPB in effect is 
authorizing the fulfillment of a purchase 
order already accepted by him. 

The problem of notification of the grant 
or denial of specific authorization when the 
applicant is the consumer is an additional 
complication resulting from this procedure. 
If it is required that the consumer specify 
the supplier with whom he intends to place 
his purchase order, the WPB must deter- 
mine whether to notify both the consumer 
and the supplier or to provide either for 
notification of the supplier by the con- 
sumer or of the consumer by the supplier. 
In either case, it is possible for an industry 


to be glutted with approved authorizations 
which cannot find or have not found a 
supplier or producer who is willing to ac- 
cept the purchase orders. In spite of these 
difficulties, the issuance of specific author- 
ization to consumers is a necessary device 
where detailed supporting data must be 
submitted to the WPB before authorization 
can be granted. Such data enable the Board 
to evaluate the end use of the item to be 
purchased in terms of its essentiality to 
the war effort and to locate used items, if 
they are available, and arrange for their 
sale instead of permitting a purchase order 
to be placed for a new item. 

The administrative workload on the 
WPB resulting from the utilization of the 
specific authorization technique has been 
reduced materially by including in the 
governing priority order a statement of 
permitted and prohibited uses of the prod- 
uct or material involved. Thus, Order 
L-140-a prohibits the use of any metals in 
the production of cutlery “. . . designed or 
intended for distribution free, or for a 
nominal consideration, in connection with 
advertising, sales promotion or similar use.” 
Likewise, the production of metal and plas- 
tic insignia is permitted by Order L-131 
only to fill purchase orders of the Quarter- 
master General of the War Department, 
Ship Service Stores of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and certain other specified classes 
of users. In both instances it is apparent 
that a request for specific authorization to 
sell is unnecessary since the producer is, 
in the one case, prohibited from making 
certain types of sales and, in the other case, 
directed in regard to the type of sales he 
may make. Although it is generally impos- 
sible to include within a priority order a 
complete list of permitted and prohibited 
uses of a given product or material, it is 
often feasible to list the most essential uses 
and the least essential uses. Those uses 
which fall between these two poles can be 
controlled, generally, by specific authoriza- 
tion. 
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Scheduling 

T CAN be seen readily from the foregoing 

discussion that specific authorization 
represents one of the stricter types of con- 
trol exercised by the WPB. The effects of 
the war on our national economy, however, 
have necessitated an even tighter form of 
control in certain industries. This control 
is exercised by scheduling the procurement, 
production, and distribution of specified 
items. Production scheduling is no novel 
device of the WPB. All industrial plants, 
whether in peacetime or war, are concerned 
with the procurement of necessary materi- 
als or items which go into their production 
lines, with the maintenance of an even flow 
of production within their plants, and with 
meeting shipping dates as required by their 
customers. In wartime, however, this nor- 
mal activity of industry must be controlled 
in order to fulfill authorized production 
programs as dictated by war strategy. Mal- 
distribution of purchase orders can be ad- 
justed and production bottlenecks broken 
by this mechanism to assure the most effec- 
tive utilization of plant facilities, available 
labor supply, and shipping facilities. In 
short, the WPB assumes responsibility for 
securing the completion of essential pro- 
duction programs by controlling the vital 
crossroads across which production must 
flow. 

The extent to which the device of 
scheduling operations should be adopted 
for a particular industry is a problem of 
major importance to the WPB. A decision 
of this nature depends upon the importance 
to the war effort of the item being pro- 
duced and the disparity between essential 
requirements and the available supply of 
materials, component parts, labor supply, 
and plant facilities. Thus, the basic sched- 
uling order of the WPB, M-293, as amended 
February 10, 1944, establishes two basic 
procedures. If it is necessary to assure gen- 
eral continuity of production of a specified 
item, the manufacturers of the item must 
file a periodic report of their individual 
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shipping schedules. The WPB can then 
make over-all adjustments among similar 
plants in terms of balancing the require- 
ments for the item with the industry's 
capacity to produce. If, however, the pro- 
duction of a particular essential item is 
limited and its distribution must be strictly 
controlled, the WPB may require that it 
must approve each purchase order before 
it is accepted by the supplier. This pro- 
cedure is identical with the specific au- 
thorization mechanism discussed earlier. 
When the two scheduling procedures are 
used in combination, they result in one 
of the strictest forms of control exercised 
by the WPB. Under both procedures, pro- 
vision is made for “‘freezing’’ the shipping 
schedule of a producer. This provision en- 
ables such a producer to set his production 
machinery in motion without fear of seri- 
ous disruption. No change can be made 
in this “frozen” shipping schedule except by 
specific direction of the WPB. 

The great administrative workload in- 
volved in production scheduling, both for 
industry and for the WPB, necessitates 
careful analysis of proposed priority orders, 
first, to make sure that there is a need for 
scheduling and, second, to determine the 
least burdensome scheduling method that 
will satisfy the requirements of essential 
war production. Complete governmental 
control of our industrial economy would 
be possible by the general use of the sched- 
uling device alone. That it is not so used 
is testimony of the desire of the people 
and the government to impose upon them- 
selves only those restrictions which are es- 
sential to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 


Relaxation of Restrictions 


HE foregoing summary of the major ad- 
ministrative techniques employed by 
the WPB to regulate wartime industry began 
with the less stringent controls by prefer- 
ence ratings and culminated finally in the 
strict controls of production scheduling. 
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This method of presentation was adopted 
in order to clarify the relative degree of 
control involved in each of the principal 
administrative techniques. It should not be 
assumed that the WPB has instituted such 
industry controls in a simple progression 
from minor regulation to detailed and com- 
prehensive examination of all activities of 
a particular industry. Rather, all of these 
forms of control are being utilized current- 
ly by the WPB in accordance with the re- 
quirements of each specific industry. It 
would be unrealistic to speak of the relaxa- 
tion of these restrictions on free enterprise 
as a “new” phase of our wartime economy. 
Restrictive controls on some industries have 
been relaxed throughout the past few years 
at the same time that more stringent con- 
trols were being imposed on other in- 
dustries or segments of an industry. To the 
extent that large-scale relaxation of restric- 
tions can be instituted in an increasing 
number of industries, the emphasis of the 
WPB will turn to the techniques of re- 
linquishing industry controls. Some experi- 
ence already has been gained in the de- 
velopment of administrative techniques for 
the relaxation and removal of restrictions. 

Basically, the methods for the relaxation 
of existing restrictions of an industry are 
similar to the methods utilized in imposing 
them. Whenever a method of control is 
instituted which is less stringent than the 
controls replaced, it can be said that re- 
laxation has been instituted. Thus, if the 
production of a particular industry has 
been controlled by scheduling the output 
of each plant, the institution of a simple 
production quota system represents a major 
degree of relaxation. Numerous other de- 
vices have been employed to relieve in- 
dustry of the burden of government con- 
trols. The use in an order of exemption 
clauses which serve to remove complete 
classes of users or classes of production from 
WPB controls is a common technique. Like- 
wise, if an order specifies permitted and 
prohibited uses of certain products or ma- 


a] 


terials, the simple device of deleting items 
from the prohibited uses and adding them 
to the permitted uses has had the effect of 
relaxing existing controls. 

This type of piecemeal relaxation is 
necessary even during a period of generally 
increasing controls. It enables the WPB to 
adjust its control activities as closely as pos- 
sible to the actual need for such controls. 
As the supply situation for a particular 
material becomes less critical, it is only 
reasonable that controls designed to meet 
a period of critical shortage should be re- 
laxed, or, in some instances, revoked. The 
issuance of a revocation order, however, 
seldom results in a free market. Removing 
restrictions on the production of a specified 
item does not mean that unlimited pro- 
duction wil! immediately ensue. Scarce ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of the item 
may still be controlled by a general con- 
servation order, or it may be difficult to 
secure proper packaging for the item in 
adequate supply for full production. Thus, 
each revocation order generally specifies 
that producers are still subject to the limita- 
tions of other existing priority orders which 
may apply to any part of their operations. 

Although no purpose can be served by 
attempting to foretell when the period of 
wholesale relaxation of restrictions will ar- 
rive, the fact remains that it will arrive 
sooner or later. We can assume that this 
period will be manifested by a generally 
steady increase in the supply of most ma- 
terials and by the growing availability of 
productive facilities and manpower. The 
WPB then will have to consider not only 
permitting increased production of civilian 
items which are now being produced at a 
curtailed rate, but also relaxing restrictions 
to permit resumed production of items 
which are now prohibited. The two tasks 
are closely related, and both present numer- 
ous administrative difficulties. 

The method of substituting lesser con- 
trols for the more stringent ones is too 
laborious when rapid readjustment to a 
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semblance of industrial normalcy becomes 
a goal. The use of revocation orders, like- 
wise, is too cumbersome. Both of these 
techniques require simultaneous modifica- 
tion of the order controlling the particular 
commodity and all other orders controlling 
the materials which are used in the pro- 
duction of such commodity. It can be seen 
readily that such piecemeal revision of over 
six hundred orders would present an almost 
impossible task. 

An alternative method during the period 
when supplies of materials are increasing, 
although all demands cannot yet be ful- 
filled, might be the institution of definite 
production programs. These programs 
might state the production policy of the 
government in terms of (1) the nature and 
extent of permitted production; (2) the 
materials which may, or may not, be used; 
(g) the specifications of the product which 
may be produced in order to assure the 
greatest utility with the least expenditures 
of materials, facilities, and manpower, and 
(4) any other general requirements de- 
signed to assure the continued balance of 
supply with the new demands for materials, 
facilities, and manpower resulting from the 
positive production program. All restric- 
tive controls in other priority orders would 
be superseded to the extent of the permitted 
program, thus obviating the need for piece- 
meal revision of these other orders. As the 
number and scope of these positive pro- 
duction programs increased, the restrictive 
priority orders could be reduced through 
the revocation Gt amendment mechanisms. 
In time, these production programs also 
could be eliminated as our industrial 


economy became reestablished on a full 
peacetime basis. 


Conclusions 

HE dislocations of war necessarily reach 
‘Tie virtually every corner of our in- 
dustrial economy. The present war has 
resulted in more far-reaching governmen- 
tal controls of industry than have ever 
before been experienced in this country. 
The future utility of the administrative 
control techniques developed by the WPB 
can be summarized briefly: 

1. It is evident that government control 
of the production and distribution processes 
can operate with surprising effectiveness 
when the industries controlled and the pub- 
lic generally admit its necessity.’ If it be- 
comes necessary ever again to wage another 
war, or if a depression or other national or 
world catastrophe should occur, the experi- 
ence gained during this war should pro- 
vide a basis for speedy action to “get our 
house in order.” Unlike the experience of 
war agencies in the first World War, the 
experience of the WPB currently is being 
gathered and classified in order to make it 
accessible to further analysis. 

2. In the opinion of some observers, the 
“normalcy” of the postwar period will in- 
clude some measure of continued govern- 
ment control of industry. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to note that administra- 
tive techniques have been tried and tested, 
and can therefore be utilized for such con- 
tinued controls, should they be necessary. 

1See Carl Henry Monsees, “Industry Advisory Com- 


mittees in the War Agencies,” 3 Public Administra- 
tion Review 254-62 (Summer, 1943). 
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GREAT deal has been done in re- 

cent years toward advancing the 

theory and practice of executive 
budgeting. The now common requirement 
that departments and bureaus submit budg- 
et estimates to legislative bodies only 
through, or with the approval of, the chief 
executive has become the principal tool of 
administrative management in the hands 
of mayors, city managers, governors, and 
the President. At the same time, the budget 
has acquired increasing importance as an 
over-all plan of work for the governmental 
unit involved. The significance of the ex- 
ecutive budget in determining public 
policy and in guiding governmental ac- 
tivities is attested by the political impor- 
tance attached to its periodic presentation 
to the city council, the state legislature, or 
the Congress. Governmental budgeting 
may be done with varying degrees of com- 
petence, but it now enjoys widespread ac- 
ceptance as a specialized function associ- 
ated with the exercise of top administra- 
tive control and with policy determinations 
concerning the future programs of operat- 
ing departments and agencies. 

Behind the formal document sent to the 
lawmakers for their consideration lies a 
vast number of policy decisions by division 
chiefs, bureau heads, budget officers, and 
other top executives which, despite occa- 
sional major operations by legislative sur- 
geons, play a vital part in shaping the future 
course of public programs. This is a fact 
of the greatest importance to those re- 
sponsible for governmental planning, but 


its significance for their work has in general 
escaped the planners. Among those who call 
themselves “‘planners’’—i.e., those who be- 
long to the professional planning organiza- 
tions, attend planning conferences, and so 
forth—concern with budgeting has been re- 
stricted almost entirely to the capital im- 
provement or public works program. This 
situation probably arises from the fact that 
professional planners have been interested 
primarily in planning physical features, and 
the public works program is usually a 
budgeting of major public construction en- 
terprises for the ensuing several years. The 
city planners, for example, have dealt with 
street layout, transportation problems, park 
development, civic centers, waterfront im- 
provement, and similar subjects; many of 
these projects involve substantial amounts 
of money and are likely to be financed by 
bond issues or other long-term means.* Con- 
sequently, one finds in the literature of 
planning and in the proceedings of the 
annual national planning conferences that 
discussions of the relation between budget- 
ing and planning are cast almost entirely in 
terms of long-range capital improvement 
programs.*? The planners have largely ig- 


1Plan of Chicago (Commercial Club of Chicago, 
1909); The Official Plan of the City of Cincinnati (City 
Planning Commissions, 1925), pp. 230-37; 4 Compre- 
hensive City Plan, Memphis, Tennessee (City Plan 
Commission, 1924), pp. 145-48; 4 Comprehensive City 
Plan for Wichita, Kansas (City Plan Commission, 1928), 


“—. Ix. . 
*Cf. National Conference on Planning, Proceedings 
of the Conference Held at Minneapolis, Minn., June 
20-22, 1938 (American Society of Planning Officials, 
1938), pp. 186-87. 
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nored the annual budget process.’ In so do- 
ing, they have neglected the growing im- 
portance of the budget as a plan of future 
action and have overlooked an opportunity 
to make their work effective. 

I have presented elsewhere the point of 
view that it is in individual administrative 
decisions, accumulated over a period of 
time, that long-range plans are carried for- 
ward or die.? The period of preparation of 
the annual budget is a time of concentrated 
decision-making with respect to govern- 
mental programs at all levels. Unless plan- 
ners can bring their influence to bear dur- 
ing this period they are likely to be largely 
impotent. 

The vital importance of current budget- 
ary and administrative decisions in securing 
results from planning has attracted little 
attention from professional planners, who 
have tended to view planning as primarily 
a citizens’ movement and to seek favorable 
action on their proposals through political 
pressure on governmental officials. If one 
looks at the manner in which most govern- 
mental planning is carried on today, how- 
ever, it is clear that this approach is no 
longer realistic. In the first place, practically 
all city and state planning boards are now 
supported from public funds. They have 
become official agencies of government, 
and the simple necessity of securing funds 
for their own operations from officials cur- 
rently in office dictates caution in “going 
to the people” with their recommendations. 

A second consideration which makes such 
an approach unrealistic is the fact that the 
greater part of governmental planning to- 
day is done by officials of the agencies 


1Even the recent valuable publication, Action for 
Cities—A Guide for Community Planning (Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1943), which embodies a much 
broader concept of the planning function than has 
generally prevailed in city planning, bases the section 
on “The Financial Plan” upon a discussion of revenue 
and a six-year program for services and capital im- 
provements. Little or nothing is said about the rela- 
tion of planning to current bud; ing. See pp. 74-75- 

* The Planning Function in Urban ment (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941), chap. vi, and “Planning 
as an Administrative Process” in pen a of the 
National Conference on Planning held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 12-14, 1941 (American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1941), pp. 85-88. 
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which carry out public programs, not by 
professional planners or by planning agen- 
cies as such. The planning done within 
these agencies is “planning’’ in the full 
sense of the word. Planning is not the ex- 
clusive province of agencies which carry 
the word “planning” in their titles or of 
persons who refer to themselves as “plan- 
ners.” Such agencies and persons have done 
and are doing much good work, and there 
is no intent to detract from their efforts 
and achievements. It is important to recog- 
nize, however, that planning is a continuing 
and widespread activity carried on in gov- 
ernmental agencies by persons who are 
administratively responsible to department 
and agency heads. 

In brief, then, results from governmental 
planning, whether carried on by specialized 
planning agencies or by operating depart- 
ments, must today be sought in the deci- 
sions made by responsible administrators 
and executives, in the first instance, and 
ultimately in the action taken by legisla- 
tive bodies. The decisions made in the 
process of preparing, defending, and ap- 
proving the annual budget are of the great- 
est importance in securing such results. 

What has been said so far relates to the 
importance of the budget process to those 
who plan governmental programs. Equally 
important is the value of good planning 
to good budgeting. The preparation of a 
budget for any particular year calls for an 
evaluation of programs in terms of financial 
requirements for the years immediately 
ahead. Since the funds available are always 
limited, budget officers are in constant need 
of intelligent guidance in making decisions 
among competing demands for the same 
money. Planning that is well done and 
adapted to their needs can be of great as- 
sistance to budget officers. In fact, progress 
in budget practice will be measured largely 
by the extent to which review of budget es- 
timates takes into consideration careful ad- 
vance planning. At present, budget officers 
are groping for a common denominator in 
terms of which they can make intelligent 
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judgments between alternative demands for 
limited financial resources." 

Another aspect of the relation between 
governmental budgeting and planning is 
the fact that the budget is itself a plan of 
action. In many respects the process of pre- 
paring a budget is indistinguishable from 
the planning process. Future needs must be 
studied and put in terms of definite plans 
of action. These in turn are translated into 
estimates of financial requirements, and 
justifications of these estimates often con- 
stitute excellent statements of an agency's 
long-time program. The net result is a 
program for the next year or two, parts of 
which are frequently presented as segments 
of a more complete plan. Much remains to 
be desired in this direction, but the point 
here is that budgeting has become a matter 
of advance planning, particularly among 
federal agencies, to a much greater extent 
than has been generally realized by those 
interested in planning as such. There is sub- 
stantial promise of improved public ad- 
ministration in this trend, and officials and 
students of administration concerned with 
budgeting and with governmental plan- 
ning should become more actively aware 
of the extent to which their respective 
spheres of interest overlap.’ 


The Contribution of Planning to 
Budget Preparation 


T HAS been suggested that the needs of 

planners and budget officers are in a 
sense mutual—the planners have the prob- 
lem of getting plans for the future trans- 
lated into appropriations and programs of 
work; the budget officers must go beyond 
the mechanics of balancing and recording 
figures if they are to make intelligent rec- 
ommendations on alternative expenditures. 
The trend in budgeting is toward a more 


Cf. V. O. Key, Jr., “The Lack of Budgetary Theory,” 
34 American Political Science Review, 1137-44 (Decem- 
ber, 1940). 

*For a discussion of the relation of the federal 
budget to the broader phases of economic planning, 
see Grover W. Ensley, “A Budget for the Nation” 10 
Social Research, 280-300 (September, 1943). 


careful appraisal of program requirements 
and a more systematic use of the budget 
as a tool of management, whereas the idea 
that over-all planning should be viewed as 
an executive function likewise is gaining 
increasing acceptance.* A variety of factors 
have contributed, however, to a lack of co- 
operation between those charged with 
carrying on the budgeting and planning 
functions, particularly where planning 
agencies have been set up as units separate 
from the staffs having administrative re- 
sponsibility for the programs involved. 
One handicap to more effective working 
relationships is the fact that planners and 
planning agencies have tended to acquire 
reputations both for impracticality and for 
holding themselves aloof from the pull and 
haul of politics and administration. At the 
urban level, for example, widespread use 
of planning consultants, on a contract basis, 
has fostered the charge of impracticality, 
since the system has placed emphasis on an 
elaborate plan report prepared within a 
relatively brief period at considerable cost. 
Follow-up work has typically been weak, 
with the result that the plan is soon out- 
moded and is ignored by administrative 
officials who are faced with a variety of im- 
mediate problems. This tendency to ignore 
plans already prepared, no matter how 
great their technical merit, has been greatly 
aggravated by the weak position of the 
separate planning agency in the govern- 
mental structure. The semi-autonomous 
citizen planning commission, predominant 
in urban and state jurisdictions, has not 
often been viewed as a working part of the 
administrative organization, and hence re- 
sponsible officials—including budget offi- 
cials—have only in isolated cases made a 
* Harold D. Smith, “Administration and Planning,” 
talk before the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, Washington Chapter, February 17, 1944 
(mimeo.); Charles E. Merriam, “The National Resources 
Planning Board,” 1 Public Administration Review 118 
(Winter, 1941); President's Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, Report with Special Studies (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937), pp. 28-29; National 
Resources Committee, The Future of State Planning 


(Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 25; Walker, The 
Planning Function in Urban Government, pp. 166-84. 
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practice of regularly consulting the commis- 
sions or their staffs when administrative de- 
cisions are made. 

Another impediment to good working 
relationships between planners and budget- 
ers has been the tendency among the latter 
to view budgeting as secondary to the prob- 
lem of obtaining revenue. This has been 
conspicuously the case in the cities and 
in many of the states. It is recognized, of 
course, that many cities have been forced 
to operate under state laws which are 
wholly inadequate from the point of view 
of meeting the demands of increased public 
services. The states have been less handi- 
capped, and at the federal level budget 
practice has been able to develop without 
undue limitations on the side of revenue. 

In general, however, preoccupation with 
revenue has caused budget and finance offi- 
cers to look at estimates for appropriations 
restrictively rather than in terms of desir- 
able public policy. Thus, the first state- 
ment of a budget examiner when holding 
hearings upon estimates has not infrequent- 
ly been, “Now, of course, you don’t expect 
to get the full amount you asked for, do 
you?” The annual cycle of increasing and 
cutting budget estimates presents problems 
which are beyond the confines of this paper, 
but it should be noted that budgetary prac- 
tice still has far to go in devising methods 
for making truly careful appraisals of pro- 
gram requirements and for balancing the 
relative values of competing programs.’ 
Until substantial progress has been made 
in this direction, administrative officers and 
planners are likely to continue to view 
budget officers as obstructionists rather than 
as possible facilitators of the programs for 
which they are responsible. 

The idea that finance and budget officers 
often have little appreciation of the value 
of planning is given substance by the pre- 
vailing practice of drawing heavily upon 
the accounting profession in selecting staffs 
for budget agencies rather than upon per- 


* Cf. Key, op. cit. 


sonnel with general administrative training 
or with a first-hand knowledge of the needs 
and problems of operating agencies. 
Trained accountants are, of course, essen. 
tial to good financial administration, and 
no criticism of the profession is implied. 
The point is simply that undue emphasis 
upon accounting in selecting budget staffs 
is likely to result in greater attention to 
forms and procedures than to the broad 
purposes and administrative problems of 
the programs being financed.* 

Planners can help to bridge the gap be- 
tween themselves and those responsible for 
preparing budgets by presenting their ma- 
terial in a form readily usable in budgetary 
administration. Budget examiners are con- 
stantly in need of material to guide them 
in passing on specific estimates. If the plan- 
ners can, or will, provide usable material on 
long-time objectives and future programs to 
furnish a setting for intelligent considera- 
tion of current budget requests, there is 
little question that forward-looking budget 
officers will make use of it. 

To be useful at the time budgets are 
being prepared, plans must be sufficiently 
tangible to be related to financial require- 
ments when a particular budget is under 
consideration. A rarefied vision of the 
future, however inspiring, is of little as- 
sistance to a hard-pressed budget officer. 
Recommendations should be specific and 
the material on any one subject brief. | 
have heard planners criticized more fre- 
quently for vagueness than for any other 
fault, unless it be the length of their re- 
ports. While such criticism is not always 
justified, it points up the importance of 
stating definitely when a proposed program 
should be undertaken, how long it will take 
to complete it, how much it will cost, why 
it is in the public interest, whether it in- 
volves commitments for continuing expen- 
ditures, and the like. To make such material 
useful, it should be presented in summary 


2Cf. George C. S$. Benson, “Internal Administrative 
Organization,” 1 Public Administration Review, 475 
(Autumn, 1941). 
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style so that it will in fact be read by budget 
officials when they are inevitably under 
great pressure in preparing the annual 
budget. Protests that the story cannot be 
told in a few pages are futile. Planners will 
have to learn how to make their proposals 
brief and to the point or reconcile them- 
selves to having them ignored by budget 
officials. I believe it is possible to summarize 
most plans so that they can and will be 
used if those who make them will consult 
the budget officers about the form their pro- 
posals should take in order to be most use- 
ful. 

The other side of the problem of bring- 
ing planning into budget-making is culti- 
vating an interest in programs within the 
budget offices. I have stated that forward- 
looking budget officers will make use of ma- 
terial on long-time objectives and future 
programs if it is given them in a form 
they can use. This is true, but it begs the 
question of whether there are many for- 
ward-looking budget officials—as the plan- 
ners will hasten to point out. A budget 
office more interested in forms and accounts 
than in the programs being financed is not 
likely to encourage planners to provide the 
kind of material and assistance suggested 
above. Budget officials can do much to fa- 
cilitate the valuable contribution which 
the planners can make to their work by 
taking an active interest in the planning 
program and by requesting aid on particu- 
lar problems. A budget office interested in 
program requirements will also encourage 
a type of budget presentation by operating 
agencies which reflects the relationship be- 
tween an immediate expenditure and the 
advance program. This phase of the prob- 
lem is discussed at greater length in the 
next section; the point here is that a budget 
office interested in doing a better job of 
budget review can do much to encourage 
planning, both by specialized planning 
agencies and by operating departments, of 
a kind that will be useful in evaluating 
budget estimates. 

The fact that budget offices have failed 


to make full use of the contribution which 
the planners could make to their work is 
one aspect of the more general observation 
that planning has not been integrated with 
day-to-day governmental administration.’ 
As a practical matter planning will enter 
into the preparation of annual budgets only 
to the extent that planning officials func- 
tion as recognized members of the chief 
executive's immediate staff. This means 
participation in staff meetings, ready con- 
sultation between the head of the planning 
office and the chief executive, and, in gen- 
eral, the maintenance of a relationship 
comparable to that between the executive 
and other responsible administrative heads. 
It also means a ready informal interchange 
between staff members of the budgeting 
and the planning agencies during the peri- 
od that budget estimates are being given 
detailed review. Planning officials who par- 
ticipate in this manner in the preliminary 
and final conferences which take place at 
budget-making time, and who approach 
their job with an appreciation for the 
myriad influences affecting particular 
budget questions, will be in a position to 
influence the multitude of decisions on 
items to be included in or excluded from 
the budget. The aggregate of cases in which 
they will be able to swing the balance is 
likely to mean the difference, over a period 
of years, between the realization and the 
neglect of long-range objectives. If those 
whose job it is to plan, whether within 
operating agencies or in separate planning 
agencies, stand outside the complex of re- 
lationships governing budget and other ad- 
ministrative decisions, they are more likely 
than not to labor for love alone. 


The Contribution of Budgeting to 
Program Planning 


HE budget is itself a plan of work. In 
f bow federal government, and in many 
other jurisdictions, it outlines a program 
for the ensuing two years or more. Thus 


1 Walker, The Planning Function in Urban Govern- 
ment, chap. v. 
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there is no sharp line of demarcation sep- 
arating “planning” and “budgeting.” If op- 
erating agencies neglect the planning phase 
of their activities, the preparation of the 
budget may be the only important planning 
done in a particular jurisdiction. Thus it 
is worth while, in a discussion of the rela- 
tion between budgeting and planning, to 
consider some of the ways in which budget- 
ing itself contributes to program planning. 
For some years forward-looking budget 
officers have realized that when budgeting 
is actively utilized as a tool of good manage- 
ment it can play a highly important part 
in planning the program of work. More 
recently, the work of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management and 
other developments have brought about 
general acceptance of the view that the 
budget function in a large administrative 
organization is a major factor in executive 
planning and control.? The most obvious 
illustration is the increase in the power of 
the Bureau of the Budget and its now con- 
siderable influence in matters of program 
direction.? The widespread trend toward 
executive budgeting in the states and cities, 
implemented by the rationale and impetus 
which students of administration and pro- 
fessional organizations have provided, rests 
upon this view of the budget function. 


1 J. Weldon Jones, assistant director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, has commented that “the greatest contri- 
bution which the executive budget can make toward 
efficient Government management is on the program 
level. The budget is, as the President said ‘a preview 
of our work plan’” (“Accounting and Reporting from 
the Standpoint of Administration and Executive Budget 
Control,” an address before the Conference on Federal 
Government Accounting, American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York, December 2, 1943). 

* President's Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, op. cit., pp. 15-17; Luther Gulick, “Notes on the 
Theory of Organization,” in Gulick and Urwick, Papers 
on the Science of Administration (Institute of Public 
Administration, 1937), pp. 13-15; L. D. White, Trends 
in Public Administration (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1983), PP. 145-154, and Introduction to Public Adminis- 
tration (Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 203-10. 

* Cf. Norman M. Pearson, “The Budget Bureau: From 
Routine Business to General Staff,” 3 Public Adminis- 
tration Review 130-39 (Spring, 1943). See also Horace 
W. Wilkie, “Legal Basis for Increased Activities of the 
Federal Budget Bureau,” 11 George Washington Law 
Review 265-301 (April, 1943). 


The literature of public administration 
has given much less attention to the man- 
ner in which the practice of budget prepa- 
ration affects program development than 
it has to the theoretical role of the budget 
in executing planning. The part which the 
budget and the process of reviewing budget 
estimates play in program development and 
control can be appreciated only through 
an understanding of what takes place at 
budget-making time. It may, therefore, be 
useful to note certain features of the federal 
budget process which bear on program 
planning. 

The mechanics of federal budget practice 
make it necessary that the departments 
and agencies plan their work at least two 
years ahead. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, ordinarily requests its 
bureaus and agencies to submit preliminary 
estimates for departmental review by May 
or June of the year preceding that in which 
the appropriations would become available. 
Thus, on June 19, 1943, the department 
requested its constituent agencies to submit 
their estimates for the fiscal year 1945, 
which will extend from July 1, 1944, to 
June go, 1945.* At that time departmental 
policy considerations were set forth, par- 
ticularly with reference to estimates for war 
activities, and the bureaus were requested 
to submit estimates for a program of work 
which will extend to the middle of calendar 
year 1945. Each year the agencies of the 
department are similarly called upon to 
examine their programs, consider the situa- 
tions and problems looming two or more 
years ahead, and prepare estimates to cover 
their work. Each year also they are called 
upon to prepare justifications for these 
estimates which specifically relate them to 
the long-time objectives of the program, 
accomplishments, and the significance of 
the work it is proposed to carry on. 

The justifications are a second feature 


*“Bureau Estimates, 1945" (Budget and Finance Cir- 
cular 700, June 19, 1943, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture). 
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of the federal budget process contributing 
to more careful program planning. The 
treatment of long-time objectives and of 
the future significance of proposed pro- 
grams in justifications frequently compares 
favorably with discussions of similar sub- 
jects found in published planning reports. 
As an illustration, the reader may wish to 
examine the justifications presented to the 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1942, particularly the material relating 
to the Forest Service.’ The justifications or 
explanatory notes prepared for Congress 
in connection with the annual budget esti- 
mates are not always printed, as they were 
in the hearings on the agriculture budget 
for 1942, but each year the material sub- 
mitted fills four to seven sizable volumes of 
single-spaced mimeographed pages. The 
preparation of this material by the bureaus 
and agencies of the department, and its 
review and revision at the departmental 
level, constitute important stages in plan- 
ning and decision-making on future work 
programs.” 

The budget process contributes to pro- 
gram planning in a number of less formal 
ways. As has been indicated, any specific 
budget estimate submitted by a federal 
agency is ordinarily the product of numer- 
ous conferences and discussions within the 
agency. These conferences typically involve 
bureau officials, budget officers, and the 
agency head or his immediate assistants. 
In the course of these discussions the pro- 
gram of work for which the estimates pro- 
vide is frequently substantially modified. 
Somewhat the same process takes place 


1 Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 77th 
Congress, 1st Session, on the Agriculture Department 
Appropriation Bill for 1942, Part I, esp. pp. 546-65. 

* The procedures for the —— and review of 
budget estimates within the Department of Agriculture 
have been set forth in some detail by Verne B. Lewis in 
his chapter on “Budgetary Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture,” in John Gaus and Leon Wol- 
cott, Public Administration in the Department of Agri- 
culture (Public Administration Service, 1940), pp. 403- 
6o. 


within the bureaus before the estimates are 
submitted for departmental consideration, 
and again when the estimates are considered 
by the Bureau of the Budget. In each of the 
several stages of reviewing—bureau, depart- 
mental, and Budget Bureau—long-range 
plans and the future implications of par- 
ticular estimates commonly enter into the 
discussions and help shape decisions. The 
net result is planning quite apart from the 
more systematic planning within the operat- 
ing bureau or within a planning unit. If 
this more systematic and carefully-thought- 
out type of planning can be brought to bear 
at this point, it will capitalize on one of the 
key opportunities to influence the course of 
governmental programs. But whether or not 
the planners participate, planning will 
inevitably take place at these conferences 
and discussions as an unavoidable step in 
drawing up the annual budget. A budget 
office which is properly conscious of pro- 
gram requirements can make an important 
contribution to planning at this stage. 
Another informal means by which a 
budget office can influence program plan- 
ning is by having on its staff persons who 
make agency programs, rather than forms 
and procedures, their primary concern. The 
Office of Budget and Finance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been experi- 
menting for the past three years with such 
an arrangement. A half-dozen staff members 
serve as assistants to the Director of Finance 
on budgetary matters involving the specific 
programs to which they are assigned. Each 
man is concerned with programs of only 
two or three bureaus or agencies, familiar- 
izes himself as fully as possible with their 
programs, works with bureau officials in 
untangling budgetary and financial prob- 
lems, participates in preliminary discussions 
on questions which may culminate in budg- 
etary proposals, and otherwise endeavors 
to assist the program agencies of the de- 
partment to adjust their activities to the 
requirements of budgetary policy and to 
practical possibilities. Through their work 
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with bureau officials in the informal stages 
of program development these budgetary 
staff assistants are in a position to influence 
agency plans in the light of budgetary 
needs, on the one hand, and to influence 
departmental budgetary decisions in the 
light of program plans and requirements, 
on the other. While the function of this 
type of budget official is still in the develop- 
mental stage in the Department of Agri- 
culture, experience thus far suggests that 
budgetary specialization on a program basis 
is a valuable supplement to conventional 
lines of specialization within a budget of- 
fice (i.e., estimates, allotments, accounting, 
auditing, purchasing, and so forth). Such 
specialization undoubtedly increases the 
possibilities of the budget office making an 
intelligent contribution to advance plan- 
ning. 

It may be well to answer in advance an 
objection which will be raised to the idea 
that budget preparation and administra- 
tion involve a substantial element of plan- 
ning, i.e., that such planning is not really 
“planning” in the technical sense. It has 
already been pointed out, however, that 
“planning” as applied to governmental 
activities is not an esoteric function re- 
served to persons specifically labeled “‘plan- 
ners.” Planning and budgeting are both 
functions of top administration which may 
or may not be exercised through specialized 
units and personnel. How much planning 
an administrator is able to do depends on 
several factors. The first and most obvious 
is his ability. A second is time. Ordinarily 
an executive in a large organization must 
attend to one urgent matter after another, 
day in and day out. Some questions must 
be decided on the spot. Others may be put 
off a day, a week, or indefinitely. For those 
problems which must be settled at once, 
planning can be little more than a hurried 
weighing of alternatives. With respect to 
matters permitting of some delay or, as in 
the case of budget estimates, known to 
come up for periodic consideration, the 
possibilities for study and careful planning 


increase in proportion to the time available 
and the facilities provided the executive. 
The assistance he has available is prob- 
ably the major factor in determining how 
much planning an administrator will do. 
Separate planning agencies, like separate 
budgeting agencies, are products of a spe- 
cialization of labor. If the executive can 
turn a problem over to a central planning 
unit or a staff aide for study and consid- 
eration, a real contribution may be made to 
finding a satisfactory solution. If other aids 
are lacking, the budget office has a greater 
responsibility to perform well its normal 
function of studying program problems in 
the process of preparing budgets and in 
dealing with the financial questions which 
constantly arise between budget periods. 
To summarize briefly, the budget func- 
tion may be regarded as essentially one of 
assisting the executive or the administrator 
—at any administrative level or in any 
jurisdiction—to plan a program of work. 
If the budget office is properly staffed to 
deal with program problems, its contribu- 
tion to planning can be enlightened and 
substantial. If, on the other hand, its staff 
is limited to technicians in fiscal pro- 
cedures, the contribution may be exceed- 
ingly limited. The trend in budgetary ad- 
ministration is visibly, if not rapidly, in 
the direction of facilitating and implement- 
ing program administration, within neces- 
sary limitations of general policy and pro- 
cedure. Further progress in this direction 
will depend largely on the extent to which 
men and women trained in general ad- 
ministration and/or experienced in ad- 
ministering operating programs can be at- 
tracted to positions in budget agencies. 
This will not be simple, especially in the 
states and cities, both because existing civil 
service requirements make it difficult and 
because the accounting profession now 
largely occupies the field and controls the 
selection of new personnel. Perhaps the 
periodic assignment of operating personnel 
to staff and budget work, and vice versa, 
for educational and training purposes of- 
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fers some opportunity for improvement. 
On the whole, however, one may observe, 
without detracting from the valiant efforts 
of a few leaders in the budget field, that 
the hope for widespread early improvement 
in budgeting, as in planning, lies to a con- 
siderable extent in forces and interests out- 
side the present group of technicians. But 
whether budget personnel is adequate or in- 
adequate, concerned primarily with proce- 
dures or primarily with program require- 
ments, the budget office and budget officials 
will continue to play an important part in 
shaping the future of public programs. 
Progress lies in making their influence en- 
lightened in terms of the job which public 
agencies have to do. 


The Programming of Public Works 


ITTLE has been said thus far about the 
programming of capital improvements 
or public works. This is an activity involv- 
ing both planning and budgeting which the 
planners, and some of the budgeters, will 
recognize as falling within their sphere. 
The subject has been avoided above be- 
cause concern with public works program- 
ming in the literature of planning and of 
budgeting has all but obliterated other 
aspects of the relation between the two 
functions. The purpose of this article is to 
highlight certain of these other, and per- 
haps more important, aspects of the rela- 
tionship. Nevertheless, the public works or 
capital improvement program has so long 
been a matter of major concern in this con- 
nection that it is worth while to discuss it 
briefly. 

In the early city plans the capital im- 
provement program was treated largely in 
terms of bond issues and promotional cam- 
paigns designed to carry into effect large- 
scale physical improvement programs. Re- 
cently, however, a “public works program” 
has meant little more than the orderly pro- 
jection and budgeting of major public ex- 
penditures. It may include the purchase of 
hospital furnishings and equipment as well 


as the construction of hospitals;' programs 
for reforestation of public forest lands as 
well as road construction in national for- 
ests. Thus, in its present sense, the public 
works program is simply one way of adapt- 
ing plans to the requirements of a probable 
budgetary and financial situation. 
Concerted efforts have been made from 
time to time by groups and organizations 
interested in planning to develop a general 
interest in public works planning and pro- 
gramming in the cities, states, and agencies 
of the federal government. A number of 
cities and states have worked out sporadic 
capital improvement programs, but the 
practice has never been general and more 
frequently than not the programs have not 
been kept current. The federal government 
has made a number of large-scale efforts 
to get cities and states to prepare public 
works programs, beginning with the period 
immediately following the last war.? One 
of the more recent and ambitious attempts 
of this kind was the Public Work Reserve, 
financed as a WPA project and sponsored 
jointly by the National Resources Planning 
Board and the Federal Works Agency. The 
PWR was designed to give federal assist- 
ance to local units of government in pre- 
paring a program of public works which 
could be embarked upon when the defense 
effort came to an end.’ For a number of 
reasons, not necessarily related to the merits 
of public works programming, the Public 
Work Reserve was precipitately liquidated 
as of May 1, 1942. Since that time federal 
efforts to encourage state and local public 
works programming have languished, al- 
though in recent talks Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, head of the Federal 


1See “Proposed 1943 Capital Budget and 1944-1948 
Capital Program” (New York City Planning Commis- 
sion, October 30, 1942), p. 18. 

*See E. Jay Howenstine, Jr., “Public Works Program 
After World War I,” 51 Journal of Political Economy 
524 (December, 1943). 

*The Public Work Reserve utilized procedures de- 
veloped through demonstration projects sponsored by 
the National Resources Planning Board in a number of 
cities. See National Resources Planning Board, Long- 
Range Programming in Municipal Public Works (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941). 
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Works Agency, has exhorted cities to get 
busy on public works plans and programs 
in order to be ready to meet postwar em- 
ployment problems.’ 

A number of municipal public work pro- 
grams have been published in the last few 
years, but probably the most important con- 
tinuing work in this field has been the an- 
nual preparation of a capital improvement 
budget by the New York City Planning 
Commission since the present city charter 
went into effect in 1938. This charter is 
unique in granting to the City Planning 
Commission practically complete responsi- 
bility for preparing a capital improvement 
program, within over-all financial limits 
determined by the Mayor. The commission 
receives departmental estimates, holds hear- 
ings, weighs alternative proposals, and 
otherwise functions as a budget agency with 
regard to this segment of the city’s financial 
program. Its powers, in fact, exceed those 
of the usual budget agency in that a capital 
improvement budget, once it has been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Estimate, can be 
altered only by a three-quarter vote. The 
City Council can delete only entire items 
when it receives the capital improvement 
budget from the Board of Estimate. It is 
not permitted to increase or vary the condi- 
tions of any authorization.? 

Practice in New York City suggests a 
trend toward integration of public works 
programming and budgeting which can also 
be recognized, with a somewhat different 
emphasis, in recent federal practice. The 
evolution of public works programming 
among federal agencies cannot be reviewed 
in the space available here,’ but the first 


* Cf. Second Wartime Conference on Municipal Prob- 
lems: Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Conference 
of the American Municipal Association, October 27-29, 
1943, Chicago, Illinois. (American Municipal Associa- 
tion, November, 1943), pp. 60-64. 

* Charter, secs, 221-22. Practice in New York City, as 
far as current expenditures on capital improvements 
are concerned, has been substantially modified by the 
war. The commission has, however, poe a five- 
year program annually and substantial appropriations 
have been made for detailed project planning for a 
postwar program of public works. 

* National Resources Planning Board, Development of 


significant step toward creating a direct tie 
between public works planning and the 
annual budget process was the issuance of 
Executive Order No. 8455, dated June 26, 
1940. This order made the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Bureau of 
the Budget jointly responsible for the 
preparation annually of a federal six-year 
program of public works. This requirement 
had first been applied to federal agencies 
with the passage of the Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Act of 1931, but the 
programming provisions of that act lan- 
guished until the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board was made responsible for its 
administration under the reorganization 
orders of 1939. Until Executive Order No. 
8455 was issued, the public works program- 
ming procedure of the federal government 
was largely unrelated to the budgeting 
process. The importance of that order to 
this discussion is found in the requirement 
that all construction agencies submit to the 
Bureau of the Budget, with the annual 
budget estimates, a program of public 
works and, also, that the estimates provide 
for financing the first year’s work recom- 
mended in such program. The programs 
submitted were for the joint use of the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the former 
prepared an over-all public works program 
which for several years was submitted to 
Congress shortly after transmittal of the 
annual budget.‘ 

The abolition of the National Resources 





Resources and Stabilization of Employment in the 
United States (House Document No. 142, 77th Congress, 
ist Session, March 17, 1941), p. 14; National Resources 
Committee, Public Works Planning (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936); John M. Clark, Economics of Planning 
Public Works (Government Printing Office, 1935); A. D. 
Gayer, Public Works in Prosperity and Depression (Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1935); Russell V. 
Black, “Criteria and Planning for Public Works” (Na- 
tional Resources Board, 1934). 

* National Resources Planning Board, Development of 
Resources and Stabilization of Employment in the 
United States (Government Printing Office, 1941); Na- 
tional Resources Development—Re: for 1942 (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942); National Resources De- 
velopment Report for 1943, Part Il: “Wartime Planning 
for War and Post War” (Government Printing Office, 
1943). 
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Planning Board by Congress on July 1, 
1943, necessitated further revision of the 
procedure for public works programming 
among federal agencies. This need has been 
met by the issuance of Executive Order No. 
9384 (October 4, 1943). The order is an- 
other significant step toward incorporating 
work programming into regular budgetary 
procedures. It requires all departments and 
agencies to prepare and keep up to date, 
through at least an annual revision, a care- 
fully planned long-range program of public 
works, and provides, further, that whenever 
an estimate is submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget for carrying out any public work 
project or for preparing plans for such 
project, the plan and program to which the 
project relates must be included as an in- 
tegral part of the justification accompanying 
the estimate. This is a new requirement and 
a distinct step toward making public work 
programming a part of the budget process. 
Heretofore federal agencies have submitted 
their public work programs as separate 
statements, even though they were trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget at the 
same time as the regular budget estimates. 
The general requirements of Executive 
Orders No. 8455 and No. 9384 have 
also had the effect of making public works 
planning and programming a direct con- 
cern of departmental budget offices. The 
fact that estimates to cover the cost of plan- 
ning or initiating work on a public work 
project must now be justified in terms of 
the long-time program to which the project 
relates will undoubtedly encourage closer 
consultation and cooperation between de- 
partmental planning and budgeting agen- 
cies. It is also pertinent to note in this 
connection that departmental budget of- 
fices are usually the principal channel of 
contact with the Bureau of the Budget on 
other than strictly estimates matters. Hence 
the fact that agency public works programs 


must be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget tends to draw budget offices into the 
councils of those doing the necessary plan- 
ning and program formulation within the 
departments. This process began under Fx- 
ecutive Order No. 8455 and the arrange- 
ment contemplated in Executive Order No. 
9384 should give it a considerable impetus.’ 


Conclusion 

HE problem of giving intelligent direc- 
T tion to the administration of public 
programs through adequate planning can- 
not be divorced from the budgeting func- 
tion. The linking of the two in practice has 
proved the sterility of the theory, widely 
held among the professional planners, that 
planning must be divorced from adminis- 
tration and “political” influence in order 
to preserve its purity. Fortunately, a sub- 
stantial and growing number of planners 
have recognized the futility of attempting 
to detach planning from administration. To 
them it will come as no great shock to 
think of budgeting as a form of planning 
and of planning as the basis of progressive 
budgeting. If the planners will accept the 
accomplished fact that planning, as a func- 
tion of government, is as broad in scope as 
governmental activity itself—and hence is 
coextensive with the budgeting function— 
the organized planning movement will have 
taken an important step toward restoring 
its lost vitality. Otherwise, budget agencies 
may be expected to assume an ever greater 
responsibility for encouraging and coordi- 
nating program planning, for good plan- 
ning is the base upon which good budget- 
ing must stand. 


1 As this is written the Bureau of the Budget has not 
yet issued the regulations which will prescribe detailed 
procedures for federal departments and agencies to fol- 
low in complying with Executive Order No. 9384. Recent 
efforts on the part of the Bureau of the Budget to obtain 
appropriations to administer this order have been un- 
successful. 
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HE use of volunteers in federal agen- 

cies is a question to which students 
of public administration might well 

give some attention. The Office of Price 
Administration, in particular, has organ- 
ized its field staffs to include large numbers 
of unpaid volunteers, partly because of 
limited funds and partly as a democratic 
technique to foster public understanding 
and acceptance of the necessary price and 
rationing controls. An evaluation of this 
policy might include a consideration of, 
first, its success from the point of view of 
the relative cost and efficiency of the services 
of volunteers at various levels and, second, 
the extent to which the plan actually pro- 
motes public acceptance and invites demo- 
cratic participation. There are also imme- 
diate administrative problems involved; 
e.g., the methods of recruiting and training 
volunteers and the definition of their func- 
tions and their status in the organization. 
As a beginning toward an examination 
of the entire volunteer question, the recent 
experience of the New York District OPA 
is here offered as a sort of case study. It 
should be pointed out that the New York 
area is not typical of conditions in the 
country as a whole; field representatives 
from the Washington office describe it as 
a special kind of headache. But, even as a 
special case, it represents a large segment 
of the whole picture and therefore deserves 
some consideration in any over-all study 
of the subject—a study which, it is hoped, 
will soon be undertaken by some compe- 
tent person. Further, many of the general 
questions which may be raised on the basis 
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of the New York experience will probably 
have their counterparts elsewhere. 

The OPA at present (January, 1944) 
operates through eight regional offices, and 
Region No. 2 has jurisdiction over eighteen 
district offices, of which the New York Dis. 
trict is one. As originally set up, the New 
York District Office covered the five coun- 
ties of New York City and seven neigh- 
boring counties including, in all, some ten 
million people. In each of the five city coun- 
ties there was a county administrator, who, 
in turn, had under his jurisdiction a varying 
number of local war price and rationing 
boards. It was the abolition of these offices 
of county administrator in January, 1944, 
that brought to a head a bitter internal 
conflict, involving, among other matters, 
the status and functions of volunteers. 

The situation before the reorganization 
was briefly this: The district administrator 
and his staff were paid personnel on federal 
funds, but the county administrators were 
volunteers—prominent members of the lo- 
cal community, serving without pay but 
sworn in as federal officials and included 
on the federal lists. The county adminis- 
trators operated with full authority within 
their respective territories under the gen- 
eral jurisdiction of the district adminis- 
trator and within the framework of the 
Emergency Price Control Act and regu- 
lations. They worked through local boards, 
the chairmen and members of which were 
also volunteers, sworn in as federal officials. 
The boards were assisted by paid personnel 
hired by the county administrator from 
the civil service lists (after necessary ap- 
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propriations were made available by the 
district administrator). They were also as- 
sisted by volunteers falling for the most 
part into two categories: (1) volunteers on 
special assignments and (2) general clerical 
helpers either doing regular part-time work 
at the offices or called in to help during spe- 
cial rush periods (e.g., rent registration). 
The routine management of the office was 
the function of the chief clerk, one of the 
paid personnel, acting under the direction 
of the volunteer chairman of the board. 

Thus, there were three different groups 
of volunteers associated with the work of 
the local offices in each county: the chair- 
man and board members, the volunteers 
on special assignment, and the clerical 
helpers. They were assisted by or assisting 
a paid staff, and all were under the juris- 
diction of the county administrator, him- 
self a volunteer. Let us look more closely 
at these various groups of volunteers. A 
national pattern has been developed with 
respect to the use of volunteers at all levels 
of OPA operations, the pattern being laid 
down in a series of field administrative 
letters issued from Washington, notably 
the letter of June 26, 1943. The New York 
City pattern, however, has differed some- 
what from the national, the difference being 
due, to a considerable extent, to the special 
relations between the county administra- 
tors and the district office. 

The board members have been the core 
of the administrative process. Federal regu- 
lations require that they be selected by the 
district administrator to represent all ma- 
jor groups in the local community, but the 
fact is that they have been recruited mainly 
from the ranks of prominent business and 
professional men, with a sprinkling of labor 
representatives and a few women. The 
county administrator and the local chair- 
men, because of the exacting and responsi- 
ble nature of their work, gave the greater 
part of their time to their job, but other 
board members worked a varying number 
of hours a week, averaging about two half- 
days. Their time was largely taken up with 


examining reports and hearing and making 
decisions on special requests or complaints 
which could not be handled in a routine 
way by clerks at the office window. Mem- 
bers usually sat in panels organized for the 
different commodities subject to regulation. 
Their decision was final unless an appeal 
was made to the district administrator or 
to Washington. Very few cases were ap- 
pealed, and few of these were finally de- 
cided against the board panel. This type 
of federal-local relationship in the adminis- 
tration of so basic a program creates special 
problems; on the other hand, had the true 
nature of the local board been sufficiently 
publicized and brought to the attention of 
the people generally, antagonisms nurtured 
by the sense of opposition to federal bu- 
reaucracy might have been softened. Board 
members in the New York City area, with 
a few notable exceptions, have failed to 
carry out one of their prescribed functions 
—to “inform the public of the nature, pur- 
poses, and methods of price control and 
rationing.” 

County administrators, local chairmen, 
and board members have, indeed, differed 
among themselves from time to time as to 
the interpretation of their functions. One 
board member has expressed a belief that 
he has no discretion whatever in applying 
the federal regulations to particular cases 
“equitably and uniformly’; another has 
gone so far as to issue special rations of 
gasoline to service men on furlough at a 
time when the regulations prohibited it, 
because in his opinion “it was right for 
the boys to have it.” Such departure from 
regulations should technically result in a 
dismissal by the district administrator; but 
though board members are not protected 
by civil-service regulations, dismissal pre- 
sents other difficulties, because members of- 
ten have powerful local connections whose 
good will it may seem desirable or neces- 
sary to retain. This issue proved specially 
acute when it involved one or two of the 
county administrators themselves. How- 
ever, the “independence” of the county ad- 
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ministrators in their relations with the dis- 
trict office was shown not so much in the 
exercise of discretionary power in adju- 
dicative decisions as in questions of admin- 
istrative procedure and relations with the 
community in general. 

One of the more important of these ques- 
tions, and the ostensible cause of the final 
break between the district office and the 
county administrators, had to do with the 
use of another group of volunteers—those 
on special assignment—as price panel assist- 
ants. In line with the national program 
each board set up a price panel, consisting 
of a varying number of board members. 
The main functions of this panel were (and 
still are) to distribute essential information 
to consumers and retailers and to receive 
complaints on violations of price ceilings. 
If a complaint seemed reasonably based, 
the assumption in the first instance was 
that the violation was not willful, and the 
panel was to try to secure voluntary com- 
pliance by inviting the retailer to a con- 
ference, the tone of which should be edu- 
cational and cooperative rather than dis- 
ciplinary. In fact, price panels had no dis- 
ciplinary power whatever, and the confer- 
ences were in no sense “hearings”; but 
there was considerable misunderstanding 
on this point. Should the retailer prove 
recalcitrant, the case was to be handed over 
in its entirety to the enforcement division 
of the district office. The philosophy under- 
lying this plan was that the will of the 
people as reflected in law can only be car- 
ried out with general public support. En- 
forcement can be effective against a few 
recalcitrants, but, fundamentally, good ad- 
ministration must have general understand- 
ing and cooperation. This, of course, is 
sound democratic theory. 

To help in carrying out this function, 
price panel members, according to the na- 
tional plan, were to have as assistants vol- 
unteers on special assignment, one for, say, 
each ten retail establishments—literate, re- 
sponsible, community-minded people, will- 
ing to give about half a day a week to 
their job. The main aspects of the job were 


(1) distributing to the retailers assigned 
to them official regulations, particularly 
price and point lists, and when necessary 
explaining them; (2) at the request of the 
price panel, making a sample check of 
prices in their assigned stores; and (3) se- 
curing data relative to specific complaints 
made to the panel before the retailer was 
invited into conference. These functions 
were to be carried out in the open; that 
is to say, the assistant, after careful selec- 
tion and training, and after being sworn 
in as a federal agent, would be formally 
introduced to the retailer by the price panel 
as a volunteer whose job it was to serve 
both him and the community in the carry- 
ing out of a basic war program involving 
necessary hardships for all. The assistants, 
of course, would have no disciplinary or 
enforcement powers of any kind and, con- 
trary to widespread rumors, were not to 
testify against a recalcitrant retailer. 

This plan for price assistants was worked 
out following persistent complaints from a 
number of consumer organizations and la- 
bor unions about the lack of effective en- 
forcement of price ceilings, due, in part 
at any rate, to the small number of paid 
investigators that could be provided within 
the shrunken OPA appropriations. These 
organizations suggested the use of their own 
members as “price wardens,” who, on their 
individual initiative, would check on retail 
compliance and report the results of their 
investigations to OPA. This suggestion had 
no official encouragement, the OPA fearing 
militant attitudes on the part of the pro- 
posed price wardens; there was also the difh- 
culty of any effective control over them. The 
price panel assistant plan was worked out 
as an alternative proposal. 

This plan was adopted on the national 
level and referred through the regional of- 
fices to the district administrators for action. 
As required by national agreement between 
OPA and OCD, the New York district office 
requested the Greater New York Civilian 
Defense Office to recruit volunteers for the 
job, it being assumed that they would be 
drawn primarily from responsible house- 
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wives willing to serve part time. If the na- 
tional plan were followed strictly, some 
five thousand volunteers giving approxi- 
mately one half-day a week would be re- 
quired to service the price panels in this 
area. The original recruitment, however, 
was to be for a few hundred, to get the 
plan under way. But it soon developed that 
some of the CDVO administrative officials 
were vehemently opposed to the plan as a 
whole, identifying it with the earlier un- 
oficial proposals for price wardens and gen- 
erally characterizing it as “snooping.” This 
attitude was, no doubt, partly responsible 
for the widespread misunderstanding of 
what was involved, particularly since the 
proposal was not well presented in the first 
place by the local OPA. The response 
through CDVO was on the whole poor 
and in some areas completely negative, and 
the district OPA sought, rather haphaz- 
ardly, other sources of recruitment. But its 
activities were further hampered when 
some of the county administrators raised 
objections and in one or two cases refused 
to cooperate, even to the extent of not using 
the few volunteers who were recruited and 
given a rather sketchy training. The pub- 
licized objections were based largely on 
the belief, or assumption, that volunteers 
recruited mainly from housewives (if they 
could be recruited at all) would prove to 
be too inexperienced and unreliable to be 
worth the administrative effort required 
to assign and control them. One or two of 
the county administrators pushed instead 
for a small force of full-time, low-paid 
assistants as a more effective enforcement 
technique. 

This conflict involved a clash of phi- 
losophies as well as of administrative tech- 
niques. In the opinion of some it also in- 
volved a more serious clash of politics, and 
they believed that this was the root of the 
trouble. However that may be, the federal 
plan, now in effect in different parts of 
the country, emphasized the importance of 
community cooperation and responsibility 
through expanding the local volunteer sys- 
tem. It also had an eye on the limited 


appropriations. The alternative scheme, ad- 
vanced by some of the county administra- 
tors, looked for better results from con- 
tinuous inspection and enforcement pro- 
ceedings, particularly in view of the cos- 
mopolitan character of the city. It also 
assumed that paid personnel would be re- 
quired to supervise a large part-time vol- 
unteer force, even if the latter were avail- 
able, and that the budgetary savings would 
be negligible. Apparently the alternative 
scheme was based on an acceptance of the 
function to be performed, the question be- 
ing whether it should be performed by vol- 
unteers or by paid assistants. 

The clash, as an administrative problem, 
was ended by abolishing the position of 
county administrator (January, 1944). It 
might be noted in passing that this position 
was peculiar to the New York and one or 
two other areas. The local war price and 
rationing boards were now to be tied in 
directly to the district office but before this 
development took place the New York dis- 
trict office was merged into the regional 
office of Region No. 2 in New York City. 

The appointment of a new regional ad- 
ministrator has been followed by a more 
active program with respect to price con- 
trol education and enforcement. Additional 
price panels are being set up and a drive 
for recruitment of price panel assistants is 
getting under way. 

This, therefore, seems an opportune time 
to ask a number of questions bearing on 
the whole volunteer problem. What is the 
most effective procedure for carrying out 
these control programs—particularly price 
control, which is still a “charged” subject 
and seems to have less general acceptance 
than the rationing program? Consider, first 
of all, the relation between the volunteer 
board and the administrative hierarchy. 
Here is democracy, one might almost say 
Jacksonian democracy, in action. A law 
passed by Congress, with regulations issued 
under it, vitally affecting the lives of all 
citizens, is applied to them by volunteer 
members of their own community. Should 
these volunteers have any discretionary 
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power in carrying out their adjudicative 
processes or administrative arrangements 
and, if so, how much? 

Then there are the volunteers on special 
assignment, and particularly the price panel 
assistants. To what extent does effective 
price control depend on carrying out this 
plan? Do we prefer to pay more taxes to 
hire personnel, and, in any case, would 
hired personnel do the job contemplated 
for volunteers? They perhaps might not be 
such an educational force in the com- 
munity. If volunteers are to be used, inde- 
pendently or in conjunction with paid field 
workers, how are they to be recruited and 
trained, and can they be depended on to 
carry out at least the minimum require- 
ments of their job? These matters are far 
from being purely academic or technical. 
They affect (but to what extent?) the 
soundness of the program as a whole. 

Many such questions with reference to 
the recruitment and training of volunteers 
for special assignments can be raised also 
about the third category of volunteers men- 
tioned above—those required for general 
clerical work, either on a regular basis or 
for special rush periods. These are prob- 
lems for both the volunteer and the agency. 
The Civilian Defense Office, official recruit- 
ing channel for public agencies seeking vol- 
unteers, in so far as it can meet the demand, 
registered large numbers of individuals as 
volunteers in the early days of the war. 
Many of these registrants, however, not 
being assigned to effective or interesting 
or glamorous jobs, became discouraged or 
piqued; war industry expanded, and do- 
mestic service, a determining factor in the 
“free” time of the middle-class housewife, 
became increasingly difficult to secure. For 
whatever reason, the volunteer files began 
to shrink. 

Part of the difficulty, however, has been 
due to poor organization by the different 
agencies, including OPA. For the most part 
local boards have had a free hand in select- 
ing, placing, and supervising their volun- 
teer force, and this task has not been per- 
formed by all boards with equal skill. In 


fact, the whole problem of effectively plan- 
ning for and supervising the work of part- 
time, irregular volunteer help in govern- 
ment agencies is rather new, and not much 
attention has been given to it. It is not 
enough for a board to have plenty of work 
to do. There must be a particular assign- 
ment waiting for a particular volunteer as 
soon as she reports, and there must be good 
over-all supervision, particularly since most 
volunteers, however willing and intelligent, 
are inexperienced in office routine and tech- 
niques. The Manhattan County adminis- 
trator, before the reorganization, would not 
use at the county office volunteers other 
than those obtained through the Red Cross, 
since they alone, in his opinion, provided a 
disciplined, reliable, and intelligent group 
of workers. Washington officials now recog- 
nize this aspect of the problem, and it is 
reported that paid supervisors of volunteers 
are to be appointed to regional and district 
offices to assist the local boards in more 
effective recruitment and administrative 
procedures. Plans are also under way to 
give the volunteer, at all levels, more public 
recognition for work done. One noticeable 
change since Chester Bowles came into of- 
fice is his frequent laudatory reference to 
the public-spirited sacrifice of time and 
effort by board members all over the coun- 
try. 

The question still remains, however, 
whether effective recruitment and adminis- 
trative procedures are going to secure 
enough volunteers to perform the necessary 
clerical and special work for which OPA’s 
limited budget makes no allowance. Recent 
appeals for help are said to have met with 
little response. This, of course, is part of 
the general question of the total size of 
the available pool of volunteers and the 
urgency of the various claims upon it. To 
the extent that the effective carrying out 
of the stabilization program depends on 
volunteer assistance, the number, quality, 
and adequate control of volunteers should 
become a matter of greater public concern 
and be given more professional considera- 
tion. 
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ROM the administrations of Wash- 

ington to those of Franklin Roosevelt 

responsibility for formulating public 
policy has been a source of chronic conten- 
tion between the executive and legislative 
branches of American government. This 
confusion of responsibility has frustrated 
presidents, disorganized the Congress, be- 
wildered foreigners, and discouraged the 
American public, and from time to time 
proposals have been advanced for a re- 
definition of the constitutional powers of 
the two branches. But Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who helped frame the Constitution 
and played a major role in its interpretation 
and application, believed that if the ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers were exer- 
cised in keeping with sound principles of 
government, the executive character of pol- 
icy formulation would be apparent. To the 
executive branch belonged the responsibil- 
ity for public planning, the proposal of 
measures, and the administration of enacted 
legislation. The functions of deliberation, 
investigation, and ratification he deemed 
the appropriate provinces of legislative au- 
thority. To the propagation of the idea that 
the powers of government should be prop- 
erly distributed Hamilton devoted a large 
portion of his public writings. His con- 
tributions to the theory of public ad- 
ministration have been unfortunately ob- 
scured by economic interpretations of his 
career, and it lends perspective to the ad- 
ministrative history of our times to discover 
that the theories of executive leadership 
popularized by Woodrow Wilson and the 
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two Roosevelts were substantially those ad- 
vocated by Hamilton a century earlier. 


Hamilton’s Public Career 


“,.. the public interest. This in my eyes 
is sacred.””* 


ORN January 11, 1757, on the British 
West Indian island of Nevis, Hamilton 
was sent to America by relatives to com- 
plete his formal education. In 1773 he en- 
tered King’s College in the City of New 
York and soon became an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of American autonomy, writing 
tracts in defense of the Continental Con- 
gress. After the outbreak of war in 1776 he 
took command of an artillery company and 
between 1777 and 1781 served on Washing- 
ton’s staff as secretary to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Hamilton’s term of service as Washing- 
ton’s secretary covered the period when the 
maladministration of the Confederation 
was at its worst. The ineptitude of the Con- 
gress and the factiousness of the states con- 
vinced him of the necessity of a strong in- 
dependent centralized administration to 
protect American freedom by insuring or- 
der and justice. The variety of reports, 
plans, and political correspondence which 
Washington assigned to him added im- 
mensely to his experience in administrative 
affairs. Equally important was the confi- 
dence which Hamilton won from Washing- 


*The quotations from Hamilton's papers in this 
article will also appear, with source citations, in the 
author’s forthcoming book, The Administrative Theo- 
ries of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
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ton, for without that confidence Hamilton’s 
career as Secretary of the Treasury would 
hardly have been possible. 

Hamilton's political theories appear to 
have taken shape about 1780, for in a letter 
to James Duane, written September 3 of 
that year, and in a series of six papers titled 
The Continentalist, published in 1781 and 
1782, he set forth nearly all the policies 
which he was later to champion. 

During the winter of 1782-83 he served 
as a delegate from New York to the Con- 
gress and was increasingly convinced of the 
“absolute necessity” of a change in govern- 
ment. In 1786 he was appointed as one of 
the New York delegates to the Annapolis 
Convention, and, after the failure of this 
assembly to achieve substantial results, he 
worked strenuously to bring about a na- 
tional convention to revise the constitution 
of the Union. In 1786 he had been elected 
representative to the legislature of the State 
of New York and there pursued an ener- 
getic campaign to support and strengthen 
the federal government. In 1787 Hamilton 
was admitted to the bar, and in June of the 
same year he was appointed state receiver 
of continental taxes. This was Hamilton’s 
first civil administrative post, and he char- 
acteristically stipulated as a condition of his 
acceptance that he have the special right 
of conferring with the legislature, thus ap- 
proximating the close legislative-adminis- 
trative relationship which he believed ef- 
fective government required. 

Following the action of Congress calling 
for a national convention in Philadelphia, 
Hamilton endeavored to promote the adop- 
tion of a centralized constitution capable of 
insuring national unity. As a member of 
the convention, he urged the strengthening 
of the central administrative machinery at 
the expense of state sovereignty. He as- 
serted that the convention could do no 
better than to model the new government 
after the British constitution. Although the 
Constitution as finally adopted fell short of 
Hamilton's nationalist objectives, he urged 
its prompt acceptance and collaborated 


with John Jay and James Madison in writ. 
ing The Federalist, a series of papers de- 
signed to secure acceptance of the new gov- 
ernment by the people of New York. As 
delegate to the Poughkeepsie Convention 
in 1788 he succeeded in persuading the state 
to ratify the Constitution without the at- 
tachment of crippling amendments. 

In 1789 Hamilton became the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and until January 31, 
1795, he assumed a leadership in the for- 
mulation of national policy which led ene- 
mies to charge that he presumed the réle of 
“prime-minister.” He attempted to shift the 
federal balance of power in the direction 
which he advocated in the Philadelphia 
Convention and thus aroused the hostility 
of Madison, Jefferson, and other opponents 
of administrative centralization. His great 
public papers transmitted to the Congresses 
of this period represent a vital contribution 
to the literature of public administration. 
In chronological summary, the major of 
these reports were: January 9, 1790, First 
Report on the Public Credit; December 14, 
1790, Report on a National Bank; Febru- 
ary 23, 1791, Opinion as to the Constitu- 
tionality of the Bank of the United States;' 
December 5, 1791, Report on Manufac- 
tures; January 16 and 21, 1795, Second Re- 
port on the Public Credit. 

Following his retirement from the Treas- 
ury, Hamilton continued as ex-officio ad- 
viser of the Washington administration 
and, subsequently, of the John Adams cabi- 
net. In July, 1798, he was appointed In- 
spector-General of the new army which was 
being created in expectation of war with 
France. Personal incompatibility with John 
Adams and conflicting views of policy led to 
a bitter public attack by Hamilton which 
probably insured the defeat of Adams by 
Jefferson in the presidential election of 
1800. In July, 1800, Hamilton retired from 
the army. Although he held no further pub- 
lic office, he remained an active critic of 
public policy until his death on July 12, 


* Transmitted not to the Congress but to President 
Washington, at his request. 
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1804, from a wound sustained in a duel 
with Aaron Burr. 


Theory of Politics 


“The science of policy is the knowledge 
of human nature.” 


AMILTON’sS preference for executive 
H over legislative leadership followed 
logically from his notions concerning hu- 
man behavior. In the debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention he declared that 
governments rested upon five supports 
which he identified as interest, opinion, 
habit, force, and influence. Men, he be- 
lieved, were motivated by their passions. 
Few individuals had any conception of pub- 
lic welfare, the many seeking what to them 
seemed their immediate self-interest. So- 
ciety was divided into conflicting groups 
each of which, if it could, would tyrannize 
over the others. Governments should there- 
fore be constituted to allow all groups par- 
ticipation but to permit no single group 
to achieve exclusive control. The recon- 
ciliation of divergent interests and their 
amalgamation into a rational program of 
public policy was thus the purpose of gov- 
ernment. 

In the administration of government the 
support of public opinion was indispensa- 
ble. But between the quality and power of 
popular ideas Hamilton drew a sharp dis- 
tinction. He recognized that, whether well 
or ill founded, public opinion was the gov- 
erning principle in human affairs, but he 
put no faith in the infallible wisdom of the 
people and denied that their voice was the 
voice of God. Although he held that “there 
are certain conjunctures when it may be 
necessary and proper to disregard the opin- 
ions which the majority of the people have 
formed,” he nevertheless believed that “in 
the general course of things, the popular 
views, and even prejudices will direct the 
actions of the rulers.” Indeed, he declared 
of the administration of government that 
“if a general opinion prevails that the old 
way is bad . . . and this obstructs or relaxes 


the operations of the public service, a 
change is necessary, if it be but for the 
sake of change.” 

As public opinion was ever changing, 
the stability of government required the 
support of habitual compliance with its 
administration. In The Federalist, No. 27, 
Hamilton developed his argument for the 
extension of federal concern to every part 
of the Union. “Man,” he wrote “is very 
much a creature of habit. A thing that 
rarely strikes his senses will generally have 
but little influence upon his mind.” There- 
fore the habitual sense of belonging to the 
nation would be formed by the extension 
of the authority of the Union to matters of 
domestic interest. Thus both the people 
and the government would benefit from a 
continuing stable relationship based upon 
habit. “ "Tis with governments as with in- 
dividuals,” he explained; “first impressions 
and early habits give a lasting bias to the 
temper and character. Our governments 
hitherto have no habits. How important 
to the happiness, not of America alone, but 
of mankind, that they should acquire good 
ones. 

Although Hamilton relied on this ha- 
bitual respect for government to reduce re- 
course to “the violent and perilous expedi- 
ents of compulsion,” he did not believe that 
government could exist without the sup- 
port of force. A government of laws could 
not exist if the laws could be disregarded 
with impunity. “Government,” he declared, 
“supposes control. It is that power by which 
individuals in society are kept from doing 
injury to each other, and are brought to 
cooperate to a common end.” The greatest 
danger to a free people, thought Hamilton, 
was that in time of crises they unwittingly 
let into the government precedents which 
by undermining respect for the law after- 
ward proved fatal to their interests. He 
therefore argued that “there ought to be a 
principle in government capable of resist- 
ing the popular current.” Obviously Hamil- 
ton did not oppose change which public 
opinion required, but he wanted change to 
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be orderly and considered, and he believed 
that government ought to be given power 
to resist change by violence or methods 
which contravened the existing system of 
law. 

Because Hamilton believed that influ- 
ence was a valuable support for government 
and because he declared that “property be- 
gets influence,” it has been alleged that he 
favored government by the rich and well 
born. There can be no doubt that Hamil- 
ton wished the concentrated, fluid wealth of 
the American republic to be at the disposal 
of its new government and that he sought 
the support of the wealthy to this end. 
But his opposition to plutocracy was un- 
equivocal, and his Treasury policies were 
so shaped that the power of the nation’s 
purse would be vested in the hands of the 
government itself, rather than in the hands 
of a particular class or group. For he be- 
lieved that political power should lodge 
exclusively neither in the hands of the 
many nor in the hands of the few and de- 
clared that “that power which holds the 
purse-strings absolutely, must rule.” Wealth 
was by no means the only source of influ- 
ence, and Hamilton urged measures which 
would bring agriculture, labor, and the 
learned professions to the support of -the 
Union. Government itself, when properly 
administered, was a potent source of influ- 
ence, and Hamilton frankly endeavored to 
build up the prestige of the federal govern- 
ment by every legitimate method at his dis- 
posal. 

It is hard to reconcile Hamilton's anti- 
democratic reputation with his declaration 
to Colonel Carrington in 1792 that he de- 
sired above all things to see equality of 
political rights “firmly established by a 
practical demonstration of its being con- 
sistent with the order and happiness of so- 
ciety."" The explanation appears to lie in 
the way in which Hamilton believed that 
political equality consistent with public or- 
der and happiness could best be achieved. 
Hamilton's phraseology suggests that, al- 
though under certain conditions political 


equality might be entirely consistent with 
the general welfare, there were circum. 
stances when democracy might operate im- 
properly to the detriment of society. 

To Chancellor Kent, Hamilton declared 
that “the establishment of a republican 
government on a safe and solid basis, is an 
object of all others the nearest and most 
dear to my heart.” The basic requisite 
of sound government, in Hamilton's opin- 
ion, was that its powers operate in proper 
channels. Judicial powers ought to be pro- 
tected from control by sudden outbursts of 
popular passions; deliberative powers ought 
to be vested in a popularly elected assembly 
broadly representative in character; execu- 
tive and administrative power ought to be 
entrusted to individuals with great capaci- 
ties for leadership. Executive power should 
be directly responsible to the people of a 
democratic commonwealth and should be 
protected from improper interference by 
the legislature. 

Most of the allegations of undemocratic 
tendency in Hamilton appear to be based 
on a misconception of his doctrines of po- 
litical power and executive leadership. 
Differing from a probable majority of his 
contemporaries, Hamilton insisted that 
leadership in pursuit of the public interest 
was the particular responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive branch of government. He held 
that this leadership required a concentra- 
tion of power in an individual or some 
small group, although he believed that 
power thus entrusted should be rendered 
absolutely responsible to the people, who 
through representative assemblies must 
ultimately determine the methods and di- 
rection of their leaders. 


Constitutional Principles 


“Power must be granted, or civil society 
cannot exist.” 


O THE charge that he would endanger 
popular and personal liberty through a 
concentration of undefined powers in gov- 
ernment, Hamilton replied that “a Con- 
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stitution cannot set bounds to a nation’s 
wants; it ought not therefore to set bounds 
to its resources.” He declared that too little 
power was as dangerous as too much and 
that the abuse possible to every species of 
power, “however placed or modified,” was 
no argument against its free operation in 
appropriate channels. In The Federalist he 
defined his point of view clearly, contend- 
ing that “a government ought to contain 
in itself every power requisite to the full 
accomplishment of the objects committed 
to its care and to the complete execution 
of the trusts for which it is responsible free 
from every other control but a regard to 
the public good and to the sense of the peo- 
ple.” 

Hamilton believed that constitutions 
should consist only of general and funda- 
mental provisions, since, being intended for 
permanence, they could not provide in de- 
tail for possible future changes. The con- 
tent of constitutions might vary with po- 
litical traditions, but their common 
purpose was a definition of the objects for 
which a government was constituted, with 
the grants of authority necessary to the at- 
tainment of the ends. Hamilton did not 
confuse the purpose of a constitution with 
that of a code of law. He opposed burden- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with particular qualifications and restric- 
tions, for he believed that the exigencies of 
an unpredictable future might lead to the 
abrogation of impeding provisions and re- 
sult in a decline in popular respect for the 
Constitution itself. ‘““Wise politicians,” he 
asserted, “will be cautious about fettering 
the government with restrictions that can- 
not be observed, because they know that 
every breach of the fundamental laws, 
though dictated by necessity, impairs that 
sacred reverence which ought to be main- 
tained in the breasts of rulers toward the 
constitution of a country, and forms a 
precedent for other breaches where the 
same plea of necessity does not exist at all, 
or is less urgent and palpable.”” And so, he 
declared, “the truth is that the general 
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Genius of a government is all that can be 
substantially relied on for permanent ef- 
fects.” 

“The great desiderata’’ of republican 
constitutions, declared Hamilton, “are a 
free representation and mutual checks.” 
Writing to Gouverneur Morris in 1777 he 
expressed the belief that the best form of 
republican government was “a representa- 
tive democracy where the right of election 
is well secured and regulated and the exer- 
cise of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary authorities is vested in select persons, 
chosen really and not nominally by the 
people.” In the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 he declared it essential that the 
popular branch of the government rest 
upon a broad foundation and proposed 
that instead of electoral qualifications be- 
ing determined by the several states, the 
new federal government should provide for 
a House of Representatives to be elected 
“by the free male citizens and inhabitants 
of the several States comprehended in the 
Union, all of whom, of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards, shall be entitled to 
an equal vote.’ At the close of his career 
his view had not changed, for in 1802, again 
writing to Morris, he declared that “it has 
ever seemed to me to be a sound principle 
to let the federal government rest, as much 
as possible, on the shoulders of the people, 
and as little as possible on those of the State 
Legislatures.” 

The representative character which 
Hamilton believed necessary to republican 
government did not derive exclusively from 
the legislative branch. An executive branch 
ought likewise to represent the people col- 
lectively. Describing the chief executive 
created by the Constitution he predicted 
that “.. . the President of the United States 
will himself be the representative of the 
people.” Through the checks provided by 
separate legislative and executive repre- 
sentatives Hamilton believed that popular 
liberties were in part protected from inva- 
sion by either branch of the government. 

Mutual checks, in Hamilton’s opinion, 
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need not impede the legitimate business of 
government if the responsibilities of the 
major branches were defined to permit each 
to fulfill its proper function. In the rec- 
onciliation of diverse social interests into 
public policy the legislative function was 
to represent various views and to deliberate 
about, amend, and finally dispose of execu- 
tive proposals. As the membership of legis- 
latures changed with shifts of public senti- 
ment, the lawmaking branch could not 
properly serve as the general superintend- 
ing power which the public interest re- 
quired. It was the executive branch, given 
unity, stability, and adequate authority, 
that could best provide that common direct- 
ing power which Hamilton believed neces- 
sary to effective government. 


Executive Responsibility 


“The administration of government 
... falls peculiarly within the province 
of the executive department.” 


ECAUSE he believed that the initiating 
B and directing power of government 
ought to operate through the executive 
branch, Hamilton dissented from contem- 
porary notions of general legislative su- 
premacy. The true principle of good gov- 
ernment, he insisted, was that its powers 
be divided according to function. A system 
complete in structure with “a perfect pro- 
portion and balance to its parts” would 
never endanger public security. Each 
branch would be supreme in its particular 
province, and no two branches ought to be 
set against one another by vesting each with 
an identical responsibility. Woodrow Wil- 
son described Hamilton’s functional separa- 
tion of powers as “an affair of cooperative 
and harmonious forces,” contrasted with 
Madison's theory of coordinate and coequal 
powers. It is a fair generalization that Ham- 
ilton proposed to organize the powers of 
government to facilitate public action, 
whereas Madison’s theories were designed 
to impede public action by setting the ex- 


ecutive and legislative branches to restrain 
one another. 

Illustrative of these contrasting views 
were the differences between Hamilton and 
Madison over fiscal policy. As early as 1783 
Hamilton had contended that the formula- 
tion of budgets was an executive rather 
than legislative function, and during his 
service in the Washington administrations 
he kept the making of the executive budget 
firmly in his grasp. In The Federalist, No. 
36, he declared that governments “usually 
commit the administration of their finances 
to single men or to boards composed of a 
few individuals, who digest and prepare, 
in the first instance, the plans of taxation, 
which are afterwards passed into laws by 
the authority of the . . . legislature.” He 
denied any power in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to interfere with the fulfillment 
of treaty obligations by presuming a dis- 
cretionary competence to provide or with- 
hold funds necessary for execution. “They 
cannot deliberate whether they will ap- 
propriate and pay the money,” he insisted; 
“. ,. the mode of raising and appropriating 
the money only remains matter of delibera- 
tion.” 

Madison and his friends by no means 
agreed with Hamilton’s definition of the 
legislative power of the purse. They be- 
lieved that the House of Representatives 
had a right to determine executive expendi- 
tures and to develop fiscal policy independ- 
ent of the wishes of the executive. They op- 
posed the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report plans to Congress on 
his own initiative, and many were adverse 
to permitting him even to prepare plans. 
When Hamilton, as Secretary, was called 
upon to report to the Representatives they 
refused to admit him to address them in 
person, so jealous were they of their inde- 
pendent authority over fiscal affairs. Ham- 
ilton was prepared to recognize the right of 
the Representatives to reject administration 
measures and to debate the means of rais- 
ing revenue, but he emphatically rejected 
the congressional view that tax collection, 
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bookkeeping, and disbursement totaled ex- 
ecutive responsibility in finance. And he 
vigorously opposed the efforts of House 
leaders to dictate executive policy in Treas- 
ury matters. 

Contending that the business of legisla- 
tion was to define the objects, grant the 
powers, and fix the standards of administra- 
tive action, he objected to detailed legisla- 
tive prescription as to the way public 
policies should be enforced. On several oc- 
casions, as Secretary of the Treasury, he 
asked Congress for discretionary powers to 
expedite the administration of revenue 
measures. And he did not think that the 
judicial branch was the exclusive inter- 
preter of administrative authority, for in 
his Treasury Circular of July 20, 1792, he 
declared the Secretary of the Treasury em- 
powered to settle for the customs officers in 
the first instance the construction of laws 
pertaining to the revenue. 

In the administration of government per- 
sonnel Hamilton again insisted on freedom 
of the executive branch from legislative in- 
terference. When the House of Representa- 
tives attacked his Treasury administration 
as having exceeded the statutory grant of 
powers Hamilton declared such inquiry an 
intrusion upon executive responsibility. 


The proper inquiry for the Legislature must be, 
whether the laws have been duly executed or not; 
if they have been duly executed, the question of 
sufficiency or deficiency of authority, from the Presi- 
dent to his agent must be . . . a matter purely be- 
tween the President and the agent, not examinable 
by the Legislature, without interfering with the 
province of the Chief Magistrate, to whom alone 
the responsibility is. 


Where legislative permission was re- 
quired before administrative action could 
be undertaken, Hamilton stood ready to 
oppose the improper extension of executive 
authority. Although he labored to secure 
adequate compensation for federal employ- 
ees, he maintained that “allowances to offi- 
cers should not be extended by implication 
or inference as discretion on that head must 
from the nature of the thing, be liable to 


great abuse.” Until the legislature provided 
for adjustments, he held that the conse- 
quences of disparities in income must be 
disregarded. 

In the administration of the Treasury 
between 1789 and 1795 Hamilton applied 
his theory of executive responsibility quite 
as vigorously to the management of depart- 
mental affairs as he had to maintaining 
proper legislative-executive relationship. 
When subordinates failed to comply with 
Treasury policy Hamilton did not hesitate 
“to state the ideas which are entertained at 
the Treasury respecting the power of the 
head of the department ‘to superintend the 
collection of the revenue’ and the obliga- 
tions incident to it on the part of the officers 
immediately charged with that collection.” 
When the collector at New Bern proceeded 
to erect a stores building and scale house 
without proper authorization, Hamilton 
ordered construction stopped, declaring it 
improper to permit public money to be 
applied to objects “for utility and costs of 
which I am in some degree responsible, 
without my being previously and _ suffi- 
ciently notified.” 

But the best illustrations of Hamilton’s 
theory of executive leadership derive from 
his arguments on behalf of public planning. 
That he considered the initiative in plan- 
ning an executive responsibility is implicit 
in his declaration to Washington in 1794 
that “many persons look to the President 
for the suggestion of measures correspond- 
ing with the exigency of affairs.” He de- 
clared to Timothy Pickering that the execu- 
tive branch ought to have prepared before 
the meeting of Congress “a well-digested 
plan and to cooperate in getting it 
adopted.” Writing to Secretary of War Mc- 
Henry in 1799, Hamilton exclaimed, “It is 
a pity, my dear sir, and a reproach, that 
our administration have no general plan. 
Certainly there ought to be one formed 
without delay.” He insisted that foreign 
policy, defense, public works, and fiscal af- 
fairs should be woven into a coherent, com- 
prehensive national program and promised 
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that if there was any disposition “to con- 
cert a rational plan” he would be glad to 
assist in it. 

Although a disposition to comprehensive 
national planning did not exist in the early 
administrations of the Union, Hamilton’s 
proposals nevertheless remain a landmark 
in American administrative thought. His 
sweeping conception of the scope of exec- 
utive policy-forming is evident from the 
extent of his own comprehensive adminis- 
trative program. Because he believed the 
various aspects of public policy—finance, 
taxation, the regulation of commerce and 
industry, public works, education, agricul- 
ture, foreign policy, and national defense 
—to relate clearly to one another, he held 
that public administration should develop 
a unified plan of action, the several parts of 
which would contribute to the success of 
the whole. The principle by which he pro- 
posed to test the relevance of a particular 
policy to the general objective of the na- 
tional administration was its tendency to 
promote the strength and prosperity of the 
nation. 


Hamilton’s Program 


“The public good must be paramount 
to every private consideration.” 


| pe ceeancggg the opposition which any 


coherent national program would 
arouse, Hamilton observed in The Conti- 
nentalist “that in human society there is 
scarcely any plan, however salutory to the 
whole and to every part .. . but in one way 
or another . . . will operate more to the 
benefit of some parts than of others.” And 
so it was with his controversial financial 
system, which required the payment of the 
Revolutionary war debt to the legal credi- 
tors of the states and the Confederation at 
par value and by the new federal govern- 
ment. One purpose of Hamilton’s system 
was to create a supply of exchangeable 
securities adequate to finance the great 
public and private projects which he hoped 
the nation would undertake. The stable 


value of government obligations seemed es- 
sential to the success of this plan, and there- 
fore Hamilton opposed Madison's proposal 
to discriminate between original and sec- 
ondary creditors in the funding provisions. 
To attempt to reward the original pur- 
chasers at the expense of present holders 
would produce, in Hamilton’s view, as 
many inequities as it cured and would 
threaten the prosperity and security of all 
by undermining the public credit. Hamil- 
ton likewise opposed plans to pay the debts 
in land, for this proposal failed to provide 
the medium of exchange that money pay- 
ments would create and would further en- 
courage the hasty preemption of western 
lands, which he believed contrary to the 
national welfare. 

The assumption of state debts by the 
federal Union was not only designed to 
strengthen the national credit and reduce 
friction between debt-burdened and debt- 
free states, but to cut the Gordian knot of 
concurrent federal-state taxation—“‘to leave 
the States under as little necessity as possi- 
ble of exercising the power of taxation.” 
Hamilton declared that “to give a clear 
field to the government of the United States 
was so manifestly founded in good policy 
that the time must come when a man of 
good sense would blush to dispute it.” 

In designing a tax system to support his 
funding plan he explained that “equality 
and certainty are the two great objects to be 
aimed at.” He declared that “the great art, 
is to distribute the public burthens well, 
and not suffer them, either first or last, to 
fall too heavily on parts of the community 
else distress and disorder must ensue; a 
shock given to any part of the political 
machine vibrates through the whole.” Ham- 
ilton would tax individuals in proportion 
to their ability to pay, but in so doing he 
would encourage them to put their money 
to work in investment rather than in non- 
productive expenditures. “The rich must 
be made to pay for their luxuries,” he de- 
clared, “which is the only proper way of 
taxing their superior wealth.” But he op- 
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posed taxation of federal securities on the 
ground that “to tax the funds is manifestly 
to take, or to keep back, a portion of the 
principle or interest stipulated to be paid.” 
Underlying this argument was, of course, 
his interest in popularizing the purchase 
of government securities and in building a 
reservoir of fluid wealth for financing the 
great national improvements which he en- 
visaged. 

In view of Hamilton’s opposition to the 
taxation of fluid wealth as such, it is un- 
likely that he would have favored the taxa- 
tion of income. Although his contention as 
counsel for the government in the case of 
Hylton v. United States that the only direct 
taxes contemplated by the Constitution 
were poll and land taxes would seem to in- 
dicate that he would not have viewed un- 
apportioned income taxes as unconstitu- 
tional, it seems highly improbable that he 
would have viewed them as desirable, given 
the conditions of the time and the nature 
of his objectives. Personal estate he held an 
unsatisfactory source of revenue “from the 
difficulty in tracing it” and believed that 
it could not be subjected to large contribu- 
tions “by any other means than by taxes on 
consumption.” This species of tax would 
bear inequitably on the city dweller, where 
enforcement would be most effective. Con- 
versely, a land tax would fail to meet the 
requirement of equity since it would bear 
unduly upon the farmers. Customs and ex- 
cise taxes were Hamilton’s chosen sources 
of revenue, but he recognized that unfore- 
seeable circumstances might require resort 
to other forms of taxation and so endeav- 
ored to reserve to the Union the right to 
enact such revenue measures as public 
necessity might require. 

Hamilton’s opinion regarding poll taxes 
is not entirely clear. In The Continentalist, 
No. IV, he proposed a national capitation 
tax, but would have exempted “common 
soldiers, common seamen, day laborers, cot- 
tagers, and paupers” from payment. In The 
Federalist, No. 36, he revised his opinion 
and declared, “As to poll taxes, I, without 
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scruple, confess my disapprobation of them. 
...” A reconciliation between Hamilton's 
opposing views may perhaps be found in 
his remark in the New York Ratifying Con- 
vention of 1788 that “I am as much op- 
posed to Capitation as any man. Yet who 
can deny that there may exist certain cir- 
cumstances which will render this tax nec- 
essary.” 

Hamilton was aware of the reluctance 
of democratic governments to tax, and al- 
though he believed borrowing preferable 
to taxation so heavy as to break down the 
national economy, he also believed that 
resort to loans when taxes ought to be 
levied was a dangerous course. The proper 
occasions for loans were great national 
emergencies and never ordinary and recur- 
rent demands on the Treasury. In his First 
Report on the Public Credit he stated that 
“so far from acceding to the position, in 
the latitude in which it is sometimes laid 
down, that ‘public debts are public bene- 
fits,’ a position inviting to prodigality and 
liable to dangerous abuse,” he ardently 
wished “to see it incorporated as a funda- 
mental maxim in the system of public credit 
of the United States that the creation of 
debt should always be accompanied with 
the means of extinguishment.” This he de- 
clared “the true secret of rendering public 
credit immortal.” 

To assist the fiscal operations of the gov- 
ernment and to promote the flow of private 
capital, Hamilton urged the establishment 
of the first United States Bank, a semi- 
private corporation established by federal 
charter. Although he opposed direct public 
management, he maintained that public 
policy required the government “to reserve 
to itself a right of ascertaining, as often as 
may be necessary, the state of the bank; ex- 
cluding, however, all pretension to con- 
trol.” That the government might exercise 
a compelling influence on bank policy al- 
though ostensibly lacking direct control 
was, of course, obvious. Hamilton observed 
that as the institution “must depend for 
its renovation, from time to time, on the 
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pleasure of the government, it will not be 
likely to render itself . . . unworthy of 
public patronage.” He pointed out that in 
the administration of its finances the gov- 
ernment possessed the power to confer ben- 
efits upon the bank for which reciprocal 
cooperation might be expected, and inde- 
pendent of these more particular considera- 
tions he believed that “the natural weight 
and influence of a government will always 
go far towards procuring a compliance with 
its desires.” 

The funding system, assumption of state 
debts, taxation, and the bank were all com- 
ponents of a unified plan which supported 
Hamilton's efforts to create a unified na- 
tional policy. The purpose of Hamilton’s 
public finance was to unite the people and 
the states in support of the federal Union 
and to launch its government on an active 
program in pursuit of the public welfare. 
Over the merit of his methods economists 
may dispute, but in his conception of the 
role of finance administration in the na- 


tional economy his contribution to thought 
on government is indeed large. 
Hamilton's attitudes toward the public 


regulation of commerce and _ industry, 
toward the utilization of natural resources, 
and toward education and national defense 
were governed by his belief that the public 
interest must prevail. He disagreed with 
Madison and Jefferson concerning the con- 
stitutional limitations of the federal gov- 
ernment to provide for the general welfare. 
Jefferson contended that those aspects of 
the general welfare concerning which Con- 
gress might tax and spend were enumerated 
in the articles of the Constitution. Hamil- 
ton insisted that the Constitution of neces- 
sity left it to the national legislature to pro- 
nounce upon the objects which concern the 
general welfare. He declared that “there 
seems to be no room for a doubt that what- 
ever concerns the general interests of learn- 
ing, of agriculture, of manufactures, and 
of commerce are within the sphere of the 
national councils, as far as regards an ap- 
plication of money.” 


To assist the government in its promo- 
tion of commerce and industry, Hamilton 
proposed a board of commissioners to ad- 
minister funds appropriated “‘to defray the 
expenses of the emigration of artists and 
manufacturers in particular branches of ex- 
traordinary importance; to induce the pros- 
ecution and introduction of useful discov- 
eries, inventions, and improvements.” The 
proposed board, together with the provision 
for bounty payments on certain manufac- 
tures, was primarily designed to aid such 
large-scale industrial enterprises as the So- 
ciety for Establishing Useful Manufactures, 
incorporated in New Jersey with the inter- 
est and support of Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s proposals were not confined 
to the extension of direct government aids, 
but included also what he termed “judi- 
cious regulations for the inspection of man- 
ufactured commodities.” In The Continen- 
talist, No. VI, he had favored governmental 
regulation to check forms of business enter- 
prise harmful to the common interest, and 
in the Report on Manufactures he forecast 
future activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission, calling for regulatory inspec- 
tion to “prevent frauds upon consumers at 
home and exporters to foreign countries.” 
He held such supervision contributory to 
improving the quality of American manu- 
factures and certain “to aid the expeditious 
and advantageous sale of them’”’ in the face 
of foreign competition. Observing that the 
reputation of the flour and lumber of some 
states and of the potash of others had been 
established in this manner, he suggested 
that the national inspection of grain for 
export might be desirable and recom- 
mended regulations to improve the quality 
of iron and gunpowder. Although he fa- 
vored a wide margin of freedom for private 
business enterprise, Hamilton clearly was 
not an advocate of laissez-faire as an article 
of public policy. 

Although he declared that “‘as a general 
rule manufactories on the immediate ac- 
count of government are to be avoided,” 
he nevertheless held it improvident to leave 
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provision of the essential implements of 
national defense “to the casual speculations 
of individual adventure.” In the Report 
on Manufactures he urged that an arma- 
ment industry be stimulated by regular 
government purchases, and in a letter to 
Jonathan Dayton on public policy he de- 
clared that “manufactories of every article, 
the woolen parts of clothing included, 
which are essential to the supply of the 
army ought to be established.” He believed 
that public manufactories of arms, powder, 
and uniforms would reduce the cost of mili- 
tary preparedness, as a part of the troops 
could be employed in these establishments 
and thus offset a considerable portion of the 
expense involved in their support. 

One should not, however, infer that 
Hamilton believed that a thoroughgoing 
governmental control of industrial enter- 
prise was desirable, for he declared that “in 
matters of industry, human _ enterprize 
ought, doubtless to be left free in the main; 
not fettered by too much regulation.’” Com- 
prehensive supervision of a general nature, 
guidance toward the objective of the gen- 
eral welfare, described the proper sphere 
of public administration. 

Although Hamilton urged government 
assistance in the development of the na- 
tion’s human and material resources, he 
advocated well-considered, orderly pro- 
cedure and opposed uncontrolled, haphaz- 
ard growth. He was an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of useful public works—highways, 
canals, bridges, and aqueducts—but he 
believed that these should be constructed 
in accordance with a regular plan, coex- 
tensive with the Union. A national trans- 
portation system should be constructed in 
successive stages and should be ultimately 
paid for by the levy of tolls. In addition to 
“purposes of great public utility’ Hamilton 
held advisable the erection of proper works 
pertaining to national security. These in- 
cluded the creation of a navy, arensals, 
foundries, dockyards, magazines, and forti- 
fications, all of which must be financed 
from the public purse. Although the de- 
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fense and security of the country justified 
the expenditures required for these under- 
takings, Hamilton believed that they might 
be so managed as to reduce the cost of their 
maintenance. 

Hamilton's alleged indifference to agri- 
culture finds no confirmation in his writ- 
ings. It is of course true that his greater 
concern was for the development of trade 
and industry, in which the nation was de- 
ficient. Agriculture was the overwhelmingly 
predominant occupation in America and 
needed little encouragement. Furthermore, 
agriculture without industry tended, Ham- 
ilton believed, to encourage sectionalism in 
politics. In the Report on Manufactures he 
described the fallacy that agricultural and 
manufacturing interests were opposed as 
“the common error of the early periods of 
every country” which he believed experi- 
ence would gradually dissipate. Arguing 
that “the aggregate prosperity of manufac- 
tures and the aggregate prosperity of agri- 
culture are intimately connected,” he saw 
in the mutual exchange of products of farm 
and factory a force for national unity. His 
purpose was to create an industrial economy 
which would complement the nation’s ag- 
riculture and to unite all sections in com- 
mon prosperity and interdependence. 

The proposal of a board to encourage 
the development of improvements in agri- 
culture and industry was included in the 
Report on Manufactures. In President 
Washington's address to Congress of De- 
cember 7, 1796, Hamilton, who prepared 
the initial draft, elaborated on the benefits 
of such a foundation to the nation’s farm- 
ers and significantly observed the harmful 
effect of the exploitative practice of agri- 
culture on the natural wealth and stability 
of the American people. Recognizing that 
the cultivation of the soil was the basis of 
national prosperity, Hamilton declared that 
the general welfare was served by making 
agriculture an “object of public patronage 
and care.” Presaging a national department 
of agriculture, he pointed out that, as the 
economy of a nation matures, institutions 
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for the promotion of agriculture “sooner 
or later grow up, supported by the public 
purse, and the full fruits of them when judi- 
ciously conceived and directed have fully 
justified the undertaking.” 

Agriculture among us is certainly in a very im- 
perfect state. In much of those parts where there 
have been early settlements, the soil, impover- 
ished by an unskillful tillage, yields but a scanty 
reward for the labor bestowed upon it, and leaves 
its possessors under strong temptation to abandon 
it, and emigrate to distant regions more fertile. 
. . . Nothing appears to be more unexceptionable 
and more likely to be efficacious, than the institu- 
tion of a Board of agriculture with the views I 
have mentioned, and with a moderate fund to- 
wards executing them. 


Hamilton’s concern over the impoverish- 
ment of the nation’s soil was shared by Jef- 
ferson and the more progressive agrarians, 
but Hamilton seems most clearly to have 
understood the responsibility of the govern- 
ment in protecting this basic national re- 
source. Hamilton was no agrarian, but he 
saw, as few did, that farming is not merely 
a local matter but an industry of vital 
national concern. Not only would he create 
a national agency to conserve and develop 
agricultural resources, but he advocated 
direct benefits paid from the federal Treas- 
ury to stimulate branches of husbandry 
needful to the national economy. In the 
Report on Manufactures he proposed boun- 
ties or premiums for the production of 
flax, hemp, and wool. Not foreseeing the 
great increase in cotton production which 
was presently to follow the perfection of 
ginning, Hamilton recommended a bounty 
on the fabrication of domestic cotton which, 
although paid to the manufacturer, was 
designed also to promote the growth and 
improvement of the natural product. 

In his views on the development of the 
mineral wealth of the nation, Hamilton 
again appears as a true conservationist. He 
declared that mines in every country, con- 
stituting a branch of revenue, require the 
care and attention of government to bring 
them to perfection. He believed that this 
care, and a share in the profits thereof, 
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should devolve upon the public authority. 
All precious metals he asserted “should 
absolutely be the property of the Federal 
government, and with respect to the others 
it should have a discretionary power of 
reserving, in the nature of a tax, such part 
of it as it may judge not inconsistent with 
the encouragement due to so important an 
object.”” To stimulate the mining of coal 
he favored the careful use of bounties and 
premiums, for he believed the development 
of this industry essential to the progress 
of American manufacturing. Given proper 
federal supervision, it apparently mattered 
little whether mining was undertaken by 
private or public enterprise. Hamilton ob- 
served that a Virginia lead mine had yielded 
well under both public and private man- 
agement. 

With reference to the administration of 
the forest resources of the nation Hamil- 
ton likewise showed remarkable foresight. 
Although America then seemed to have an 
inexhaustible supply of wealth in timber, 
Hamilton observed that “the increasing 
scarcity and growing importance of that 
article, in the European countries, admon- 
ish the United States to commence, and 
systematically to pursue, measures for the 
preservation of their stock.” 

Thus Alexander Hamilton was among 
the first American statesmen to advocate 
the conservation of natural resources under 
federal legislation, and it reveals the 
breadth of his conception of public policy 
that he advocated the essentials of a na- 
tional conservation system fully a century 
before the idea of comprehensive federal 
supervision in this area began to receive 
serious political consideration. 

The unity of purpose underlying Hamil- 
ton’s theories of conservation, government 
aid to agriculture, and government parttici- 
pation in industry is again illustrated by 
his public land policy. In a report to the 
House of Representatives dated July 22, 
1790, he opposed the rapid settlement of 
the western lands, favoring a carefully regu- 
lated system of gradual sale and settlement 
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in order to develop in the seaboard states 
a compact, diversified economy. Thus agri- 
culture must be sustained, and the exploita- 
tive soil-exhausting methods of the Ameri- 
can farmer corrected, if the drift to newer 
richer lands was to be halted. He wished 
to discourage the draining of the eastern 
labor supply into the west, since he deemed 
the creation of domestic industrial economy 
essential to national safety and prosperity. 

In the Report on Manufactures Hamil- 
ton included “whatever concerns the gen- 
eral interest of learning . . . within the 
sphere of the national councils, as far as 
regards an application of money.” Not only 
was the encouragement of learning through 
the spending power within the purview of 
public policy, but Hamilton appears to 
have recognized a general competence upon 
the part of the federal government to pro- 
mote public education. In recommending 
an increase in the duty on imported books 
he declared that “with regard to books 
which may be specially imported for the 
use of particular seminaries of learning, 
and public libraries, a total exemption of 
duty would be advisable.”” Hamilton's in- 
terest in the establishment of a national 
academy for military and naval instruction 
appears repeatedly in his correspondence 
and in certain of the recommendations 
which he embodied in Washington’s mes- 
sages to Congress. He advocated ‘‘an estab- 
lishment for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the children of persons in the army 
and navy” and a corps of invalids organized 
to rehabilitate, employ, and protect from 
misery and want men who had spent their 
best years or acquired infirmities in the 
service of their country. 

In his address to Congress of December 7, 
1796, Washington presented the recom- 
mendation which Hamilton had drafted 
concerning the establishment of a national 
university: 


The extension of science and knowledge is an 
object primarily interesting to our national wel- 
fare. To effect this is most naturally the care of 
the particular local jurisdictions into which our 


country is subdivided, as far as regards those 
branches of instruction which ought to be uni- 
versally diffused, and it gives pleasure to observe 
that new progress is continually making in the 
means employed for this end. But, can it be 
doubted that the general government would with 
peculiar propriety occupy itself in affording nutri- 
ment to those higher branches of science, which 
though not within the reach of general acquisition 
are in their consequences and relations productive 
of general advantage? Or can it be doubted that 
this great object would be materially advanced 
by a university erected on that broad basis to 
which the national resources are most adequate, 
and so liberally endowed as to command the ablest 
professors in the several branches of liberal knowl- 
edge? It is true, and to the honor of our country 
that it offers many colleges and academies highly 
respectable and useful, but the funds upon which 
they are established are too narrow to permit any 
of them to be an adequate substitute for such an 
institution as is contemplated. . . . 


Hamilton's policy of national unification 
was involved in the plan, for Washington 
listed among the motives for establishing 
such an institution, “the assimilation of the 
principles, opinions, manners, and habits 
of our countrymen, by drawing from all 
quarters our youth to participate in a com- 
mon education.” Hamilton’s interest in 
public education was nevertheless sincere, 
for he was a member of the committee in 
the New York legislature which reported 
the act of 1787 creating the University of 
New York. He drafted the report and gave 
to the educational system of the state the 
form which still endures. The first act of 
the regents of the university in exercise 
of their power to create institutions of 
learning was to establish the Hamilton- 


Oneida Academy, which is now Hamilton 
College. 


Conclusion 


HE resolution of the difficult and diverse 
jt of coordination within and 
between the executive and _ legislative 
branches was beyond the limits of Hamil- 
ton’s great ability. He did not believe that 
legislators and administrators could agree 
on all matters, and he therefore urged a 
clear demarcation between their functions 
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so that controversies could be the better 
defined and the constitutional machinery 
of the government preserved intact. He 
endeavored to demonstrate to the American 
people the need for coordinated public 
action and to show that this need could be 
fulfilled only by a government organized 
to reconcile competent personal leadership 
with popular will. 

The theory of the national executive as 
leader in the formulation of public policy 
is, therefore, the great constructive contri- 
bution of Hamilton to American govern- 
ment. Assuming that the business of gov- 
ernment was to govern, he held that the re- 
sponsible exercise of public power was the 
only way to achieve political democracy. 
He did not understand how that govern- 
ment which governed least could govern 
best. Nor could he see why local adminis- 
tration should be considered more demo- 
cratic than national administration in mat- 
ters of general concern. To the Revolution- 
ary generation Hamilton’s chief executive 
seemed a monarch in the scope and con- 
solidation of his powers, yet service to the 
public welfare was the source of every au- 
thority that his executive might claim. The 
basic difference between Hamilton and his 
opponents was not whether democracy was 
to shape the course of American society; 
it was a difference concerning the extent 
to which the direction of national develop- 
ment could be entrusted to government 
without endangering popular liberty. 

Unwilling to forego the advantages of 


the use of public power in order to avoid 
its dangers, Hamilton became our foremost 
exponent of responsibility in government. 
His insistence upon a clear and appropriate 
division of executive and legislative func- 
tions in part derived from his belief that 
“every magistrate ought to be personally 
responsible for his behavior in office.” Ir- 
responsibility was, in Hamilton’s view, the 
greatest threat to republican government, 
and it was with this conviction that he 
urged his countrymen to demand a clearly 
defined, positive political leadership upon 
which the responsibility for the welfare 
of the community might properly be fixed. 
Although all branches of the government 
shared in the total responsibility, it was 
the executive arm in particular upon which 
the good conduct of public affairs de- 
pended. 

Hamilton’s idea of executive responsi- 
bility was, as F. §. Oliver has observed, the 
“faithful stewardship” of the national es- 
tate. As a public administrator Hamilton 
believed it his duty to guard the estate 
and to develop its resources. “He viewed 
mankind and natural riches as material to 
be used, with the greatest possible energy 
and the least possible waste, for the attain- 
ment of national independence, power and 
permanency. A means to the end was cer- 
tainly the prosperity of the people, but the 
end itself was the existence of a nation.” 


1F. S. Oliver, Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on the 
American Union (London: Archibald Constable & Co., 


1906), PP. 450-51. 
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To Aid the President 
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HE organization of top executive 

work in the federal government is 

more difficult today than at any other 
time in our history. Top administration in 
any enterprise, whether public or private, 
becomes more complex as the scope of ac- 
tivities and the size of the organization 
necessary to accomplish them increase. In 
the federal government, since the economic 
depression of the early thirties and espe- 
cially since the beginning of World War 
II, the scope and complexity of activities 
and the number of organizational units 
created to carry them out have expanded to 
an extent unparalleled in private industry 
or in other governments here or abroad. 
At the apex of this vast number of adminis- 
trative units is the President, who, under 
the Constitution, is the responsible chief 
executive. In addition to his responsibilities 
for administrative management, he is com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces, chief 
of state in the conduct of foreign relations, 
national political leader, and national cere- 
monial head. It is obvious that the Presi- 
dent’s time must be carefully distributed 
and that assistance to him in the perform- 
ance of each of these duties should be care- 
fully organized. Yet, in spite of the im- 
portance of the role of the President in 
administrative management, insufficient at- 
tention has been devoted to this subject. 


* Professor Charles E. Merriam, in reviewing the im- 
portant recent works of two eminent political scientists 
on the presidency—The American Presidency by Harold 

. Laski, and Presidential Leadership, by Pendleton 
erring—called attention regretfully to their omission 
of consideration of the President's role in administra- 
tive management (“The President: Leader and Man- 


In view of the magnitude of his whole 
task, how can the President fulfill his respon- 
sibilities in administrative management? It 
is generally agreed that he must delegate 
authority to the heads of departments and 
other executive agencies. But how can he 
be sure that the delegations are made to 
them clearly? In what manner can he co- 
ordinate their efforts? If the number of 
executive agencies to which he delegates be- 
comes too great (and there is general agree- 
ment that this is the case), how is he to su- 
pervise them and bring them within his 
“span of control”? As distinct from his dele- 
gations to the executive departments for the 
execution of particular programs, can he 
delegate authority for the performance of 
his over-all executive functions? If he can- 
not delegate such over-all authority, how 
can he avoid becoming a bottleneck? If he 
does delegate such authority, how is he to 
prevent dualism of command? How can he 
coordinate the work of the central auxiliary 
services and the line departments? How is 
centralized planning to be coordinated with 
the work of the line departments? Last but 
not least, in what way can the President be 
systematically assured that the responsibili- 
ties which he has delegated are being prop- 
erly executed and that adequate progress is 
being made in the achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the federal government? 





ager,” 1 Public Administration Review 74-76 [Autumn, 
1940]). The problem is receiving an increasing amount 
and variety of attention in newspapers and popular 
magazines; for example, note the recent article by 
Wendell Willkie, “Better Management, Please, Mr. 
President!” 43 Reader’s Digest 1-3 (November, 194). 
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There are several general approaches to 
the solution of the problem of assistance to 
the President in administrative manage- 
ment: (1) the consolidation of agencies 
in order to reduce the number of operat- 
ing heads reporting directly to the chief 
executive;’ (2) high-grade executive assist- 
ants in the White House;? (3) inter- 
departmental committees;* (4) high policy- 
coordinating units; and (5) general staff 
assistance to the President in the perform- 
ance of his administrative management 
functions. Desirable as it might be, from 
the strictly administrative point of view, 
for the President to devote full time to ad- 
ministrative management, he cannot do so 
in view of his other major responsibilities 
in war, foreign affairs, and national politics. 
The ultimate solution of the problem of 
assistance to the President in administrative 
management will involve in varying degree 
all of the above approaches. In an enter- 
prise as large as the federal executive 
branch, the above factors are not mutually 
contradictory but complementary, the crux 
of the over-all problem being the propor- 
tion or emphasis which should be given 
to each. In the light of the President's other 
responsibilities, this statement will explore 
the theoretical and practical possibilitiés of 
a general administrative staff agency to aid 
the President in the internal administrative 
management of the executive branch. No 
attempt will be made to examine the many 
important problems involved in the Presi- 
dent's relations to Congress in regard to 
problems of administrative management.® 


*This approach was perhaps the strongest one in 
the report of the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management. See also, for example, the article by 
E. Charles Wood, “A Pro; R nization of the 
Executive Branch of the Federal vernment,” 37 
American Political Science Review 476-go (June, 1943). 

*For example, John Gaus, “A Theory of Organiza- 
tion in Public Administration,” in J. M. Gaus, L. D. 
White, and M. E. Dimock, The Frontiers of Public 
Administration (University of Chicago Press, 1936). 

* This approach is predominant in British practice 
and is also set forth by Arnold Brecht. 

‘For example, the Office of War Mobilization. 

*For an illuminating discussion of this latter prob- 
lem, see the recent articles by A. W. Macmahon, “Con- 
gressional Oversight of Administration: The Power of 


The most recent comprehensive recom- 
mendations for aiding the President in ad- 
ministrative management were made in 
1937 in the report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, 
which covered three of the approaches 
listed above. The recommendations in- 
cluded: (1) expansion of the White House 
staff to assist the President in a personal 
and immediate sense; (2) strengthening 
and developing the staff agencies dealing 
with the budget, planning, and personne! 
as managerial arms of the chief executive; 
and (3) reduction of the one hundred or 
more agencies of the executive branch to 
some twelve major departments reporting 
directly to the President. Though the Re. 
organization Act of 1939 did not accomplish 
these objectives fully, the White House staff 
was expanded; the Budget Bureau and the 
National Resources Planning Board were 
brought into the Executive Office of the 
President and strengthened (the Reorgani- 
zation Act exempted the Civil Service Com- 
mission); and the number of federal agen- 
cies was reduced by more than thirty. With 
the advent of World War II, however, the 
score of major new war agencies has to a 
certain extent offset the gains made in the 
reorganization plans. The liquidation, in 
1943, of the National Resources Planning 
Board as a result of congressional disfavor 
was a further setback. Perhaps the most out- 
standing and continuing development since 
1937 in organizing the administrative man- 
agement task of the President has been the 
growth of the Budget Bureau to more than 
fifteen times its average size of forty in the 
years from 1921 to 1938—strengthening its 
work in administrative research, review of 
budgets, statistical coordination, review of 
legislative proposals, and research in public 
finance. It now stands virtually alone as the 
staff agency of the President. 

The recent rapid growth of the Budget 
Bureau provides a suitable occasion for re- 
examination of the theories of organization 





the Purse,” 58 Political Science Quarterly 161-go (June, 
1943) and 380-414 (September, 1943). 
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regarding staff assistance to the President in 
administrative management. What sort of 
staff agency can best assist him in the per- 
formance of his administrative duties? 
What can such a staff agency do toward solv- 
ing effectively the problems of top execu- 
tive control in an enterprise as large as the 
federal government? To what extent has 
the Budget Bureau developed as a staff aid 
to the President? In order to understand the 
ways in which a chief executive may be 
assisted, it is necessary first to understand 
his major functions in the administrative 
management of a reasonably large enter- 
prise.” 


Principal Functions of a Chief Executive 


N THE literature on administration, there 
I is rather notable agreement as to the 
principal functions of an _ executive. 
Henri Fayol conceived the principal ele- 
ments of the administrative function, with 
which a general manager is chiefly con- 
cerned, to be planning, organizing, com- 
mand, coordination, and control.? Gulick, 
elaborating on Fayol, included as the major 
aspects of executive work planning, organiz- 
ing, staffing, directing, coordinating, report- 
ing, and budgeting, which together made 
up the function POSDCORB.' L. D. White 
has set forth the following as the “adminis- 
trative duties of a chief executive”: to de- 
termine the main lines of administrative 
policy; to issue the necessary orders, direc- 
tions, and commands; to coordinate the or- 
ganization; to authorize the details of or- 
ganization; to control the management of 
finance; to appoint and remove personnel; 


Size of enterprise is important in the concept of 
administrative management mainly from the point of 
view of the organization of top management. In a very 
small enterprise the same functions are exercised, but 
by one man, and, as Fayol observed, the major part of 
his time may be devoted to the “technical function,” 
i.e., the subject matter of the enterprise, rather than 
to the “administrative function” (Industrial and Gen- 
eral Administration, trans. J. A. Coubrough (London: 
I. Pitman and Sons, 1930], pp. 8-15). 

* Ibid. 

*“The Theory of Organization,” in L. Gulick and 
L. Urwick (eds.), a on the Science of Administra- 
tion (Institute of Public Administration, 1937), p. 13- 
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to supervise, facilitate, and control admin- 
istrative Operations; to investigate; and to 
conduct public relations. Viewing the 
types of efforts involved in executive work 
from the point of view of leadership, Ord- 
way Tead has included: (1) planning and 
defining policies and procedures; (2) or- 
ganizing the activities of others; (3) dele- 
gating authority and responsibility; (4) 
controlling these in terms of the results 
desired; (5) supervising the general prog- 
ress of results; (6) giving general orders or 
instructions; (7) interpreting and transmit- 
ting policies; (8) training key subordinates 
to carry the executive load; (9) coordinat- 
ing all the various efforts and elements; 
and, finally, “the important task of stimu- 
lating and vitalizing all the individuals 
who are contributing their effort.”’* The 
report of the President's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management made no attempt 
to list the major administrative duties of 
the President. However, it did recommend 
that the President be “given direct control 
over and be charged with immediate re- 
sponsibility for the great managerial func- 
tions of the Government,” namely, person- 
nel management, fiscal and organizational 
management, and planning management.® 

With due allowances for variations in 
meanings, a majority of writers would agree 
to the following principal elements of ex- 
ecutive work: planning, organizing, staffing, 
directing, coordinating, and controlling. 
No attempt will be made here to note all 
of the subtle variations in the meanings of 
the terms as used by different writers. But 
the list is a highly suggestive starting point 
in setting forth the major executive func- 
tions of the President. Before analyzing 
these functions, however, it will be useful 
to outline briefly the principal develop- 
ments in staff theory. 


*Introduction to the Study of Public Administra- 
tion (Macmillan Co., 1939), pp- 53-60. 

*The Art of Leadership (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935), PP- 14-15- : 

* Administrative Management in the Government of 
the United States (Government Printing Office, 1937), 
pp. 5-6. 
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Staff Concepts 


TAFF concepts evolve and vary in mean- 
S ing from very small to very large or- 
ganizations. In its most general and ele- 
mentary meaning, the word “staff” has been 
used to apply to all the personnel of an or- 
ganization or to an executive's immedi- 
ate and personal assistants. In perhaps an 
even more elementary sense, staff has been 
used to indicate a functional distinction 
between the “‘staff” as “knowing and think- 
ing” and the “line” as “doing without 
thinking.’ 

As organizations have become larger, the 
problem of the organization of auxiliary 
services has emerged. Personnel, account- 
ing, disbursement, procurement, and other 
services have been developed as functions 
on a process basis. Since these functions cut 
across all the line departments, which usu- 
ally are organized on a subject-matter or 
purpose basis, and also since they have 
tended to be organized close to the chief 
executive, they have sometimes been called 
“staff” services.? But the point of view of 
auxiliary service officers is primarily the 
management of the function for which they 
are responsible and not the broad admin- 
istration of programs. As Gaus and White 
have both pointed out, there may conse- 
quently be conflict between the line depart- 
ments and auxiliary service offices. If we 
agree with Fayol, Gulick, White, and Tead 
that the principal administrative duties of 
a chief executive are planning, organizing, 
staffing, directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling, then auxiliary services become 
only a subordinate part of the whole ex- 
ecutive task—the more so the larger the 
organization. The “staff” assisting the ex- 
ecutive in the performance of his principal 
administrative duties is different from the 
“staff” performing technical auxiliary serv- 
ices. There would be less confusion if, as 


1F. A. Cleveland, Expert Staff Aids to Management 
(Industrial Service and Equipment Co., 1918). 

*Mooney and Reiley maintain that “the staff is 
purely an auxiliary service” (The Principles of Organi- 
zation [Harper & Bros., 1939], P. $5)- 


White has suggested, the term “staff” were 
not applied to auxiliary services, or if Gaus’s 
modified phrase “auxiliary technical staff 
services” or, better still, Macmahon and 
Millett’s phrase “business management” 
were used. 

In larger organizations, the next aspect 
of staff assistance to be distinctly organized 
has been advisory staff assistance to the ex- 
ecutive, described by Fayol, Gulick, and 
White.* This purely advisory staff is clearly 
outside the paths of authority and respon- 
sibility and is perhaps typified by the plan. 
ning agency. 

Urwick has carried the staff concept a 
step further by not only distinguishing 
clearly between general administrative staff, 
advisory staff, and auxiliary service staff 
but also indicating that the general admin- 
istrative staff, under the close supervision of 
the chief executive, coordinates advisory 
staff services and the auxiliary services with 
the work of the line departments.* Certain 
advisory functions, such as planning, re- 
quire the constant attention of the execu- 
tive in order to achieve full utilization in 
line operations. Moreover, in large organi- 
zations the conflicts between auxiliary serv- 
ice officers, who have a process or functional 
view of their particular activity, and the 
line officers, who are trying to accomplish 
the objectives of the program, may become 
too numerous for the chief executive to 
settle personally. The larger the organiza- 
tion, the more assistance the chief executive 
needs in integrating planning with line 
operations and in coordinating auxiliary 
services with the work of the line depart- 
ments. Such coordination may insure the 
proper utilization of both planning and the 
technical auxiliary services in the accom- 
plishment of the major program objectives 
of the organization. At the same time, it 
may also insure the maintenance of neces- 


*Gulick, op. cit., p. 31; Fayol, op. cit., pp. 48-49, 
53-54; White, op. cit., pp. 42-73. 

*“Organization as a Technical Problem,” in Papers 
on the Science of Administration (Institute of Public 
Administration, 1937), Pp. 75- 
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sary agency-wide policies in the various aux- 
iliary services. 

Gaus, following the basic distinctions of 
Urwick, has applied similar theory to the 
problem of staff assistance to the President. 
He emphasizes the role of staff assistants in 
gathering and presenting coordinated ma- 
terial for policy determination by the chief 
executive, transmitting decisions to the 
major line officials, and following up by 
checking the performance of the line off- 
cers." 

The above review of staff concepts illus- 
trates the great variety of meanings and 
points to the care with which they must 
be used. In setting forth another concept of 
staff we shall relate the above elements, such 
as advisory services and auxiliary services, 
in a combination designed to be most ef- 
fective in assisting the President in fulfill- 
ing his responsibilities for administrative 
management. 


The Executive Functions of 
the President 


RITERS on administration have made 
little effort to evaluate the executive 
functions in a large organization with re- 
spect to the degree of personal attention 
required by the chief executive.? No such 
analysis has been attempted for the execu- 
tive work of the President. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that most writers have regarded the 
executive functions as unitary and as in- 
hering in the executive, and consequently 
as not to be delegated. Moreover, the great 
variation in the size and character of or- 
ganizations makes a broad evaluation diffi- 
cult. But if the President, besides serving as 
chief executive, must also act in several 
other major capacities, it is obvious that he 
must limit his personal efforts in the per- 
formance of his executive functions in ad- 
ministrative management. Which of these 
functions should receive the greatest por- 
* Op. cit., pp. 71-85. 

*A. W. Macmahon and J. D. Millett surveyed the 
total executive responsibilities: of numerous depart- 


mental officials in more or less detail in Federal Ad- 
ministrators (Columbia University Press, 1939). 


tion of his personal attention in order that 
he may be most effective as chief executive? 

In observing the manner in which the 
President may be assisted in the perform- 
ance of his duties in administrative manage- 
ment, the delegations of authority from the 
President to his general staff agency as dis- 
tinct from the delegations to line depart- 
ment heads for the administration of their 
particular programs become of the utmost 
importance. Moreover, it is maintained that 
all delegations by the President are matters 
of degree, whether to line agencies or to 
central staff agencies. The following discus- 
sion of each of the administrative duties of 
the President will present a brief descrip- 
tion of the function and the problem which 
the President faces in performing it, a brief 
discussion of principal suggestions made by 
students of administration to assist the 
President in meeting the problem, and a 
brief reference to present practice—all with 
the primary purpose of noting the delega- 
bility of the various aspects of the particular 
executive functions to a central staff agency. 

Planning. In attempting to indicate the 
extent to which planning demands the 
President's personal attention and conse- 
quently the extent to which it can be dele- 
gated, we must conceive of planning in 
relation to the administrative process. In 
this connection it is useful to adopt the 
distinction between program planning and 
administrative planning developed by Don- 
ald Stone.* According to his view, program 
planning is concerned with the “substantive 
or technical subject matter with which the 
agency is dealing.’’ Administrative plan- 
ning, on the other hand, is concerned with 
“the development of sound organization, 
the method of staffing the organization, the 
procedures and practices to be followed, 
and the direction and coordination of op- 
erations.” The President in his capacity of 
chief executive must make decisions as to 


*See his “Planning as an Administrative Process,” 
in Proceedings of the National Conference on Plan- 
ning, May 12, 1941 (American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, 1941). 
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both program and administrative planning. 

Suggestions for aiding the President in 
planning have generally provided for di- 
rect reporting by a chief planning officer 
or agency to the President. Recent prac- 
tice has provided the three-man National 
Resources Planning Board, in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and reporting 
directly to the President, to engage in the 
broader aspects of program planning deal- 
ing with the long-range problems of hu- 
man and physical resources. Detailed short- 
range technical program planning is left, in 
the first instance, to the operating depart- 
ments and bureaus and is reviewed ulti- 
mately by the Budget Bureau, which deals 
more immediately with the programs and 
organizations of the present operating fed- 
eral agencies. In reviewing the national 
budget it has before it a concrete picture of 
the work of the departments for at least 
three fiscal years—the fiscal year just closed, 
the current fiscal year, and the succeeding 
fiscal year. The Budget Bureau may also 
request information on future plans or a 
history for some years back, and it utilizes 
material in addition to that received in the 
budget estimates. The recent Executive Or- 
der No. 9384, dated October 4, 1943, makes 
explicit the authority of the Budget Bureau 
to review advance plans of the executive 
agencies in regard to public works. 

In regard to the whole function of plan- 
ning, it is readily apparent that the Presi- 
dent can do no more than appraise in broad 


*Gaus, for example, in 1936 recommended that one 
of six “general administrative staff officers” of the 
President be responsible for physical-resource planning, 
not only to assure the coordination of such planning 
throughout the government, but to see that the results 
of planning are brought within the current of business 
flowing up to the desk of the chief executive (op. cit., 
p. 84). The report of the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management recommended that physical- 
resource planning as well as other broad program plan- 
ning be the responsibility of a five-man rd directly 
responsible to the President (op. cit., pp. 18-19). The 
Brookings report urged that am planning should 
be the responsibility of a division in the Budget Bureau 
(U. S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee To Investi- 
gate the Executive Agencies of the Government, Investi- 
gation of the Executive Agencies of the Government, 
prepared by the Brookings Institution [Government 
Printing Office, 1937)). 


terms the results of the investigations of a 
central planning agency, such as the Na. 
tional Resources Planning Board, which he 
must allow to proceed under very general 
directions. Even on the more immediate 
program and administrative planning of 
federal agencies reflected in the proposed 
budget and in the administrative manage- 
ment studies of the Budget Bureau the 
President spends relatively little time. 

In summary: (1) long-range planning as 
an executive function must of necessity be 
very extensively delegated; (2) the delega- 
tion to the Budget Bureau for review of 
program and administrative planning in 
connection with the proposed budget, 
though extensive, is subject to a somewhat 
closer supervision by the President; and 
(3) the Budget Bureau is a potential agency 
for assuring the President that the results 
of planning are given effect in the programs 
of executive agencies. 

Organizing. The demands of the present 
total war have necessitated a hitherto un- 
known degree of organization of many as- 
pects of national life; consequently, the 
responsibilities of the President for organ- 
izing are undoubtedly greater than ever 
before. Under the Constitution, the basic 
authority for establishing and reorganizing 
federal agencies lies with Congress, and, as 
White has indicated, it may be the admin- 
istrative duty of the President “to authorize 
the details of organization” rather than to 
organize in a basic sense as a manager in 
private industry might do. Yet the details, 
especially in time of national crisis, are 
often matters of considerable moment. The 
Works Progress Administration during the 
depression, for example, and the War Pro- 
duction Board during the present war have 
been creatures of executive orders. More- 
over, Congress has granted the President 
the authority to reorganize rather exten- 
sively (for limited periods), in the reorgani- 
zation acts of 1918, 1932 and 1933, 1939, 
and 1941.? But perhaps the heaviest respon- 


*The President's Committee recommended contin- 
uous reorganization authority for the President in a 
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sibility demanding the personal attention 
of the President lies in the arrangement 
and rearrangement of his rather numerous 
key personnel, each of whom usually heads 
a large organization. 

Included among the earlier efforts to 
solve federal organization problems through 
the use of central agencies have been the 
Bureau of Efficiency (1916-33), more an 
agent of Congress than of the President, 
and the Coordinating Boards (1921-33), 
both of which concentrated on the business 
services. Though the Budget Bureau has 
had broad authority since 1921 to under- 
take research in organization, its failure 
to do so led to the reorganization studies 
in 1936-37 of the President's Committee 
on Administrative Management and the 
Brookings Institution, both private groups 
engaged by the government. Both of these 
studies were influential in the creation of a 
strong Division of Administrative Man- 
agement in the Budget Bureau in 1939. 
This division aids the President in imple- 
menting his authority under the Budget 
and Accounting Act, his powers to create 
necessary new war agencies, and his powers 
for reorganizing agencies pursuant to the 
War Powers Act of 1941. 

In general, it may be said that the organ- 
izing function of the President as chief ex- 
ecutive must be extensively delegated in 
two ways. Line departments and agencies 
must be and have been delegated very broad 
authority to organize within their program 
jurisdictions and congressional limitations. 
Second, the government-wide responsibili- 
ties for organization must be and have been 
delegated to a central staff agency, in this 
case the Budget Bureau. The Budget Bu- 
reau has made recommendations not only 
as to major internal reorganizations of fed- 
eral agencies but also as to reorganizations 
involving two or more agencies. Though 
the important details of organization must 





rather broad sense, but the most Congress would do 
in the Reorganization Act of 1939 was to provide for 
“reorganization plans” which were to be effective if 
not objected to by Congress within a certain time. 


be extensively delegated, the President him- 
self must retain the duty of organizing his 
key personnel, that is, the heads of the 
major line and staff agencies, with respect to 
each other and to himself. The personal 
burden which he faces in this respect today 
cannot be entirely solved either by his aides 
on the White House staff, by personal ad- 
visers, by the Budget Bureau, or by exten- 
sive delegations to the men themselves. The 
total number of key men reporting directly 
to the President should be reduced, but 
exactly what the number should be is dif- 
ficult to say. 

Staffing. Staffing as an executive function 
of the President has two major aspects: (1) 
responsibility for the appointment and re- 
moval of his key officials, and (2) the 
recruitment and management of the great 
body of civil service employees. The prob- 
lem from the point of view of the personal 
attention of the President lies in the num- 
ber and type of personnel which he should 
be expected to appoint and remove per- 
sonally and also in the broad policies which 
should be pursued in the management of 
the vast number of employees in the federal 
service. The comprehensive report of the 
President's Committee in 1937 proposed a 
reduction in the personal burden of ap- 
pointing and removing personnel directly 
by bringing postmasters, marshals, collec- 
tors of internal revenue, and customs col- 
lectors (totalling about 14,400) under ap- 
pointment by heads of departments and 
establishments—an objective which has 
since been achieved by law. Indirectly, ac- 
cording to the committee, the number of 
policy-determining positions requiring ap- 
pointment and removal of officials by the 
President was to be reduced by the con- 
solidation of federal agencies. For the 
recruitment and management of the great 
body of civil servants the President's Com- 
mittee recommended a Civil Service Ad- 
ministration under the direction of an 
administrator, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Though undoubtedly the President is 
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much overburdened by his responsibilities 
for appointments and personnel manage- 
ment, several important developments in 
recent years have eased the situation. Re- 
organization Plan No. I, in establishing the 
Executive Office of the President, provided 
for a liaison officer for personnel manage- 
ment, to assist the President in his duties of 
personnel management and to help him 
maintain closer contact with federal agen- 
cies in relation to their personnel manage- 
ment policies.. This officer can do much 
to arbitrate differences of opinion which 
continue to arise between the Civil Service 
Commission as an auxiliary service agency 
and the line departments.*? The Budget Bu- 
reau, too, has been working more and more 
in cooperation with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in promulgating a variety of per- 
sonnel policies, including the determina- 
tion of priorities among federal agencies 
for personnel. It is not likely, however, that 
it will concern itself, as the British Treas- 
ury Department does, with the great bulk 
of the problems of personnel management.* 
While the burden of making numerous ap- 
pointments to non-policy-determining posi- 
tions has been much reduced, the number 
of key personnel that the President must 
appoint is still much too large. A solution 
must depend in part upon a consolidation 
of agencies. 

Directing. Directing as an executive re- 
sponsibility of the President has both per- 
sonal and organizational aspects. Imme- 
diate personal direction and leadership is 
involved in his dealings with his White 
House staff, with his Cabinet and the heads 


1 Executive Order No. 8248 (September 8, 1939). 

*The Council of Personnel Administration, estab- 
lished to assist both the President and the Commission, 
is made up of representatives of departmental person- 
nel officers and has also done much to minimize these 
differences. 

*The British Treasury Department, of course, has 
been responsible since 1920 for such personnel matters 
as classification, salary scales, retirement, and condi- 
tions of leave, as well as for advice regarding the ap- 
pointment of the chief personnel officers in the depart- 
ments. Even the regulations made by the civil sei vice 
commissioners for the admission of ms to the civil 
service require the approval of the Treasury. 


of the major line agencies, and with the Di- 
rector of the Budget and the heads of other 
major staff agencies. But the President can- 
not always deal directly with the heads of 
his major agencies, for there are far too 
many. Consequently, he issues policy direc- 
tions affecting departments or staff agencies 
through executive orders or the circulars 
of a primary staff agency, such as the Budget 
Bureau, or by other means. 

Directing by any chief executive of a 
large enterprise is conditioned very greatly 
by the basic organizational structure and 
procedures determined in the process of or- 
ganizing. The amount of personal attention 
required of the President, for example, in 
the direction of the affairs of particular 
departments would depend upon the ex- 
tent of delegation from the President to the 
department along the paths of authority 
and responsibility and also upon certain 
basic procedures, such as those relating to 
the budget, which regularly bring to his 
attention the work of the agency. A staff 
agency such as the Budget Bureau may be 
charged with the details of certain aspects 
of over-all direction of line departments, 
the amount of personal attention required 
of the President depending on the good 
judgment of the Director of the Budget. 
Even if the heads of auxiliary service or 
advisory staff offices report directly to the 
President, the details of direction for the 
function are usually left with those heads, 
as in the case of the National Resources 
Planning Board or as was recommended by 
the President's Committee for the civil 
service administrator. 

The personal burden of directing placed 
upon the President is probably greater to- 
day than ever before. The consequence of 
the vastly increased strain on the Presi- 
dent’s span of personal control has been 
a growing threat to the unity of command 
both in policy decisions and in administra- 
tive management. Though it is apparent 
that extensive delegations must be and are 
made, the more personal responsibilities of 
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the President for directing his top officials 
should not be delegated. As indicated by 
the President's Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, the President's problem 
of directing must be viewed as comple- 
mentary to that of organizing line depart- 
ments, staff agency aids, and immediate 
personal assistance. But if a manageable 
number of agencies were created and di- 
recting were broadly delegated to the heads 
of these agencies, it would become more 
essential that the major staff agency main- 
tain a systematic performance check, for 
example, through the federal budget as an 
instrument of management. Perhaps a pro- 
cedure, in the form of the national budget, 
and in the hands of a general staff agency, 
is doing more to hold the vast federal struc- 
ture together and ease the President's bur- 
den of directing than is the organizational 
pattern. 

Coordinating. As in the case of the other 
executive functions, the responsibility for 
coordination by the President has become 
exceedingly complex in recent years. Fore- 
most among the major aspects of coordina- 
tion is his personal duty of coordinating the 
efforts of the men at the head of his key 
staff and line agencies. The Cabinet, which 
has been the President’s traditional institu- 
tion for consultation with the heads of his 
major agencies, has been criticized by Mac- 
mahon and Millett on the grounds that it 
has had no executive secretary to prepare 
agenda and execute its business and no 
focal points in the departments especially 
concerned with matters which should be 
brought to the attention of the Cabinet.’ 
Gaus suggested that one of his six “general 
administrative staff assistants” serve as gen- 
eral secretary to the Cabinet to coordinate 
material coming to it for decision, to trans- 
mit the decisions reached to the depart- 
ments, and to follow up on the action taken 
to check performance.? For effecting co- 
ordination in federal administrative man- 


* Op. cit., pp. 4-6. 
* Op. cit., ~ 84. 


agement, Gaus recommended an additional 
five general administrative staff assistants to 
have charge, respectively, of physical- 
resource planning; transportation; defense; 
money, credit, and finance; and social wel- 
fare. The report of the President's Commit- 
tee looked mainly to the three managerial 
staff agencies on budgeting, planning, and 
personnel for coordination of the great mass 
of detailed action in federal administration, 
and to a group of White House assistants 
somewhat similar to those conceived by 
Gaus. 

The ineffectiveness of the Cabinet today 
is shown by the fact that of the ten “czars” 
now in charge of major war agencies, only 
one is a Cabinet member.* The more re- 
cent Committee of War Mobilization es- 
tablished to coordinate the “czars” and the 
executive departments contains two Cabi- 
net members—the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. Even were there an 
effective cabinet including heads of all ma- 
jor agencies, its unwieldy size would proba- 
bly make it impossible for the President 
to fulfill his duty of coordination through 
conferences with it. The experience in the 
thirties with the Executive Council and its 
successor, the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, demonstrated this fact. 

In an enterprise as large as the federal 
government, personal conferences are not 
sufficient, even when feasible; and methods 
of coordination involving organization and 
procedure must be applied. The Budget 
Bureau, revamped and expanded since 
1938, has done much, as an agency of over- 
all management supervision, to offset the 
hindrances to coordination inherent in an 
organization pattern which includes a large 
number of agency heads reporting directly 
to the President. This coordination has 
been possible through the increasing use of 
the budget as a systematic set of procedures 
reflecting the administrative management 
of war agencies and old-line agencies alike. 


* Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, is also 
Petroleum Coordinator. 
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With the further development of the fed- 
eral budget as an instrument of administra- 
tive management, even greater coordina- 
tion may be expected.’ 

In view of the general nature of the ex- 
ecutive function of coordinating as it 
should be exercised by the President, it may 
again be observed that, except for the more 
personal aspects involving the President's 
key officials, responsibility for the function 
on a comprehensive government-wide basis 
must be and has been delegated. The 
greater part of coordination in federal ad- 
ministration on a government-wide basis 
will not be effected today through general 
conferences which the President might 
hold with his top men or through such 
broad policy organizations as the Office of 
War Mobilization, but rather through 
some comprehensive procedure, such as that 
offered by the Budget, as administered by 
a strong central staff agency, such as the 
Budget Bureau. 

Controlling. Executive management ex- 
ercised through directing and coordinating 
a carefully staffed organization in accord- 
ance with a plan of operations would be in- 
complete without control. Control is the 
executive function through which perform- 
ance is checked, line officials are held re- 
sponsible, and a follow-up is provided with 
respect to the execution of orders issued 
by the chief executive. Without it, the chief 
executive cannot know what is being ac- 
complished, where he should make adjust- 
ments in direction, or where more coordi- 
nation is required. It involves an effective 
system of progress reporting from the line 
heads directly related to the budget or plan 


* The full potentialities of the federal budget as an 
instrument or set of procedures for securing coordina- 
tion in administrative management have not been 
realized either by writers on general administration or 
by those on budgeting. Except for Fayol, who regarded 
the budget in the state as the equivalent of the “plan 
of operation” of a private enterprise, most writers on 
general administration have emphasized personal de- 
vices and organizational arrangements for achieving 
coordination. On the other hand, the literature on 
budgeting has been devoted primarily to budget me- 
chanics rather than to the broader problems of ad- 
ministration. 


of operations approved by the chief execu- 
tive and supplemented by spot investiga- 
tions from the central office to the scene 
of operations in the line department. The 
chief executive, by checking performance 
against plans and schedules, can be pre- 
pared, in the words of Fayol, “to reward or 
to punish” the line officer, modify his dele- 
gations of authority, issue new commands, 
or make other adjustments to further the 
execution of the program. In effect, he may 
truly hold the line officials responsible, or, 
as Tead says, “control the delegations of 
authority.” 

In general, the problem of broad admin- 
istrative control for the federal executive 
branch has not been solved in a systematic 
way. The White House staff recommended 
by the President's Committee and the gen- 
eral administrative staff assistants of Gaus 
were to provide a follow-up on certain 
broad policy matters. Though the budget 
has offered one of the best sets of pro 
cedures through which effective progress 
reports and control can be achieved, it has 
usually been associated with “accounting 
control” in the auxiliary service sense 
rather than with the broader forms of “‘ad- 
ministrative control.” The federal budget 
is in transition, however, toward develop- 
ment by the Budget Bureau as an instru- 
ment of administrative management. 

In addition to the system of progress re- 
porting and investigation relating to a 
budget or plan of operation, the control 
function of the President demands the 
broad organizational conditions required 
for the effective exercise of the other ex- 
ecutive functions of staffing, organizing, 
directing, and coordinating. If there are too 
many major line officials whom the Presi- 
dent must hold responsible, or if a major 
auxiliary service such as personnel is not 
organized for effective supervision by the 
President, control may be difficult or im- 
possible. The Budget Bureau, however, by 
reviewing both the proposed budgets and 
later the apportionment of approved ap- 
propriations, even under these conditions 
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can do much to knit together federal ad- 
ministration into a coordinated whole. 

It may be surmised that, as with the other 
executive functions, except for the personal 
control exercised by the President over his 
key officials, the greater part of the task of 
control in federal administrative manage- 
ment is essentially delegable. Review of 
progress reports and the making of spot in- 
vestigations may readily be done by a cen- 
tral staff agency, and the results may be 
presented periodically to the President for 
such decisions as may be necessary and 
proper for him to make in the light of his 
total responsibilities. 

Budgeting. Budgeting may be considered 
an executive responsibility in the sense that 
the chief executive reviews and presents the 
entire budget for his organization to the 
legislative body and supervises the expendi- 
ture of funds appropriated. Budgeting is 
not, however, an executive function in the 
same sense as are the six functions previ- 
ously discussed. The budget is a set of 
procedures which, if properly used, may 
enable a chief executive to perform his 
other administrative duties more effec- 
tively. As Rowland Egger has so admirably 
put it, budgeting is the “spinal column of 
administrative management.” Along this 
column from the chief executive to his line 
departments, plans may be put into effect, 
directions given, coordination achieved, 
and control maintained. 

Budgeting became an executive respon- 
sibility of the President by virtue of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, which 
provided that b> review the budgets of the 
departments and submit the national 
budget to Congress. The President, how- 
ever, can be expected to exercise his per- 
sonal responsibility for budgeting in ad- 
ministrative management only in rather 
broad terms. Moreover, the budget is also 
an instrument of over-all financial policy 
and of legislative policy before Congress. 
The great bulk of decisions relating to the 


“Power Is Not Enough,” 13 State Government 149- 
52 (August, 1940). 


preparation of the national budget for 
Congress, the supervision of expenditures, 
and administrative management must be 
delegated to a central staff agency which 
can sift thoroughly the proposed estimates, 
financial plans, and progress reports of the 
departments. After coordinating the pro- 
posals or reports, it presents them to the 
President for major decisions. 

Presenting and Reviewing Legislation. It 
is generally agreed that the President is re- 
sponsible for presenting a legislative pro- 
gram to Congress. Most writers on adminis- 
tration, however, would view this function 
as one of his responsibilities in his capacity 
as national political leader dealing with 
high administrative policy. Congress, nev- 
ertheless, has always concerned itself with 
numerous questions of administrative man- 
agement, as well as with other legislation 
more restricted in scope than broad pol- 
icy.* The result has been an intertwining 
of legislation with administration through- 
out the levels of the executive branch. It 
was early recognized that if the President 
were to have control over the budget, he 
must have some control over authorizing 
legislation, both for matters of administra- 
tive management and for matters of policy. 

The great volume of legislation in the 
last ten years, which has originated both in 
Congress and in the executive departments, 
has necessitated considerable assistance to 
the President. Since 1921 the Budget Bu- 
reau has been the only agency to assume 
this central responsibility, except for the 
period from 1934 to 1937, when the Na- 
tional Emergency Council reviewed legisla- 
tion for its relation to the “policy program 
of the President.” Because of the close rela- 
tion between the President's responsibility 
for legislation and for the budget, the 
budget has become a potential area for 
achieving considerable cooperation _be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
branches. 

As a phase of administrative manage- 


* See Macmahon, op. cit., passim. 
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ment, the legislative responsibilities of the 
President are essentially delegable. The ex- 
tent and nature of the delegation varies 
for different matters and is decided by 
agreement of the Director of the Budget 
and the President. Decisions made without 
consulting the President, however, must 
be in accord with his policy. The depart- 
ment head, moreover, has the opportunity 
of appealing to the President over the de- 
cision of the Director of the Budget. 

Summary. The major responsibilities of 
the President for federal administrative 
management have been discussed in order 
to determine which aspects of each must be 
delegated, with suggestions as to the man- 
ner of delegation and the sort of central 
organization to be provided for the Presi- 
dent. With respect to none of the executive 
functions was it suggested that it should be 
delegated completely, without any super- 
vision by the President, either to one of his 
staff agencies or to his line departments. 
With respect to all, however, in varying de- 
gree, it was pointed out that considerable 
delegations could be made to central agen- 
cies under the general supervision of the 
President. 

In view of the President’s other major 
responsibilities as national political leader, 
chief of state, commander-in-chief, and cere- 
monial head, it is evident that only the 
most personal aspects of each function 
should remain as a direct, nondelegable re- 
sponsibility. As Ordway Tead has noted, 
the larger an organization becomes, the 
more important is the factor of personal 
leadership in the top executive. Urwick 
has also pointed out that the executive's 
own office must be so organized as to free 
him for those more personal aspects of lead- 
ership. In fact, it may be said that unity of 
command for an organization as large as the 
federal executive branch depends upon the 
success with which the top executive in- 
spires his top men toward unity of purpose. 
Such unity of purpose and actiun, if 
achieved by the President, will minimize 
interagency strife and the jockeying for 


position by the highest administrative per- 
sonnel. Moreover, such unity will have a 
wholesome effect upon morale throughout 
the rank and file of the executive branch. 

The most important factor in determin- 
ing the extent to which the President must 
delegate the exercise of his executive func- 
tions in order to achieve a high quality of 
federal administrative management is his 
personal capacity—the extent of his “span 
of attention,” his intellectual ability, physi- 
cal endurance, facility in dealing with his 
key men, and so forth. But regardless of 
the great variation in individual capacities, 
there is a maximum human limit. In addi- 
tion to his responsibilities as chief execu- 
tive for administrative management, the 
President, as has been pointed out, has four 
other major types of responsibility. During 
the present war his responsibilities as com- 
mander-in-chief have skyrocketed. Time 
and energy spent on these other responsi- 
bilities reduce the total amount available 
for administrative management. Basically, 
of course, the number of major line agen- 
cies is much too great. Under these condi- 
tions it would seem that greater reliance 
must be placed not only upon the proper 
organization of the major line departments 
but also upon the staff organization to assist 
the President himself. 


Basic Kinds of Delegation 


N CONSIDERING the sort of organization 
| necessary to assist the President in the 
performance of his major functions in ad- 
ministrative management, it is crucial to 
understand the several types of administra- 
tive delegations of authority and responsi- 
bility.t The relations between the President 
and his White House staff assistants are the 
most immediate, informal, and personal. In 
assigning responsibilities to these assistants, 
the President usually expects advice rather 


*The term “delegations” is used broadly here to 
include the entrusting of the performance of functions 
to subordinates under the supervision of the executive. 
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than administrative action.’ A second sort 
of delegation was made to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, one of the purely 
advisory agencies so far as the relationship 
between the President and his executive 
departments is concerned. A third sort of 
delegation of authority is made to the 
Budget Bureau. This authority may be 
called “general staff,” for it is supervisory 
and coordinating with respect to all the ad- 
ministrative departments and functions of 
the executive branch. While department 
heads have not been required to report to 
the President through the Director of the 
Budget, their budgets and legislative and 
statistical programs must be presented first 
to the Budget Bureau. In case of disagree- 
ment with the Director of the Budget, a 
department head may appeal to the Presi- 
dent; in practice, this means that a depart- 
ment head would probably take up with the 
President only the most important sorts of 
decisions. A fourth basic type of delegation 
is that made by the President to his depart- 
ment heads for the execution of particular 
programs, which is the only sort generally 
recognized by students of administration.’ 
These authorities and responsibilities are 
distinct from those of the Budget Bureau in 
that they are supervisory and coordinative 
only with respect to a particular depart- 
ment or agency. A fifth sort of delegation 
has sprung up in the complexities of war 
administration, namely, the formal delega- 
tion of authorities and responsibilities by 
one department to another, not necessarily 
with the approval of the President.* Since 


*Harry Hopkins has acted in both capacities, but 
when taking administrative action he has been as- 
signed the line responsibility, for example, as Lend- 
Lease Administrator or WPA Administrator. 

*Obviously, in present-day federal administration 
many of the delegations of authorities of the depart- 
ments and some of those of the Budget Bureau, as in 
the case of the pay-raise act, are made directly by 
Congress. Nevertheless, under the Constitution the de- 
partments are responsible to the President as well as 
to Congress for exercising their authorities. 

*For example, the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, in the order of November go, 1942, delegated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, with the = of the 
President, the authority to determine when the wa 
of agricultural labor should be frozen. Similarly, the 
War Manpower Commission, in Directive XVII (Jan- 


several federal agencies have responsibili- 
ties for certain aspects of the same problem, 
such as food or manpower, these delegations 
were made as adjustments in favor of the 
existing organizational pattern. 


Functions of the General Administrative 
Staff Agency 
o assist the President in his task of 
TS aneell administrative management, 
the proposal is here made of a general staff 
agency, somewhat along the lines described 
by Urwick and Gaus, but elaborated in 
a manner differing in some ways from 
each of their theories, and most closely ap- 
proximated in practice by the Budget Bu- 
reau. The basic functions of the general 
staff agency are all delegable aspects of the 
functions of the chief executive. They do 
not, however, include all of the executive 
functions. They are functions which might 
be performed by the executive himself were 
his organization smaller. It is suggested that 
the general staff agency undertake the fol- 
lowing responsibilities, which include rath- 
er substantial assistance in all of the execu- 
tive duties except planning and staffing. 
Planning. The general staff agency 
should take the initiative to see that the 
plans of advisory agencies, such as the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, are given 
effect in the decisions of the President with 
respect to the current programs of the line 
departments, as expressed, for example, in 
their current budgets. This action assumes 
that the head of the general staff agency 
will, in effect, be the chief staff officer of 
the President in administrative manage- 
ment and in the paths of authority and re- 
sponsibility between the President and the 
line departments. In an enterprise as large 
as the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, it is very difficult to organize “ad- 





uary 23, 194), delegated to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the res ibility for the recruitment, placement, 
and utilization of agricultural labor. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, pursuant to his authority in Executive 
Order No. g280, delegated to the Secretary of the 
Interior in Food Directive 2, Amendment 1 (March 
16, 1943), large authorities with respect to fish. 
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visory staff’ with respect to “general ad- 
ministrative staff” so that advisory staff may 
be of maximum direct use to the line agen- 
cies. Executive Order No. 8455 in 1940 
suggested an approach to this problem well 
worth further development, namely, trans- 
mission of the advice of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board in detail to the re- 
sponsible budget examiners in the Budget 
Bureau as well as to the President. In this 
manner there is greater assurance that the 
advice, if good from a practical point of 
view, can have effect in the line operations 
of the executive departments.’ More re- 
cently, with the liquidation of the National 
Resources Planning Board, Executive 
Order No. 9384 has made the coordination 
of advance planning of public works the re- 
sponsibility of the Budget Bureau.’ 
Staffing. The general staff agency would 
not engage in the recruitment and manage- 
ment of personnel, which is the task of the 
central personnel agency, nor in the ap- 
pointment of the President's key personnel, 
which should remain his personal respon- 
sibility. The general staff agency might 
deal with staffing, however, by deciding 
matters of conflict between personnel poli- 
cies and program policies which cannot be 
adjusted as between the central personnel 


*In considering the task of “planning management” 
the President's Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment examined the planning function itself in broad 
terms. The National Resources Board, through a 
variety of committees, was to assist and coordinate the 
planning activities of federal agencies and state, county, 
and urban governments, apparently with the under- 
standing that at each level the planning agency would 
exert its influence on the line departments of govern- 
ment. Not much attention was devoted to the specific 
manner in which advice was to become effective in 
federal administrative management other than through 
the President. On the other hand, the report made no 
recommendation that the Budget Bureau manage the 
budgeting activities of the federal departments or of 
any of the state and local governments. It was to make 
decisions on the budgets of departments as directed by 
Executive Order No. 3578, issued pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. While not the 
only agency providing an administrative channel from 
the departments to the President on matters of admin- 
istrative management, it is perhaps the primary one, 
since the budget is so comprehensive in scope. 

*In all probability, however, the planning activity 
itself will not be carried out as it was by the NRPB, 
because of the congressional mandate, if for no other 
reason. 


REVIEW 


agency and the line departments. Such an 
arrangement for the President is approxi- 
mated today by the close working relation- 
ship between the liaison officer for person- 
nel management and the Budget Bureau, 
both of which are now within the Executive 
Office of the President. 

Organizing. Having considerable de- 
tailed knowledge of the organizational 
structure and functions of all federal agen- 
cies, the general staff agency should provide 
a continuous review of the “details of or- 
ganization” and recommend major reor- 
ganizations to the President. Such a review 
involves checking in some detail financial 
and work plans and progress in achieving 
them. The general staff agency would be in 
a position to make recommendations to the 
President concerning delegations of author- 
ities and responsibilities among his major 
line agencies. Formal delegations or mod- 
ifications thereof, however, should always 
be made directly from the President to the 
department head. By reviewing contin- 
uously the actions of the federal agencies, 
the general staff agency would also be able 
to recommend detailed changes in their 
organization and procedures. The great 
bulk of adjustments would be worked out 
directly between the general staff agency 
and the line agencies. As in other matters, 
however, in case of differences of opinion, 
the line agencies might appeal directly to 
the President. 

Directing. A clear understanding of the 
way in which the general staff agency may 
assist the President in his executive func- 
tion of directing depends especially upon a 
recognition of two fundamentally different 
types of delegation along the paths of au- 
thority and responsibility between the Pres- 
ident and his line departments: (1) delega- 
tions by the President to the departments 
and establishments for the execution of the 
particular programs for which each is re- 
sponsible; and (2) delegations of authority 
to a general staff agency under close super- 
vision of the President to assist him in the 
performance of his executive functions in 
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administrative management. The first type 
of delegation, but not the second, is gener- 
ally recognized and accepted by officials 
and students of administration. The second 
type of delegation is necessary only in very 
large organizations. The general staff 
agency becomes a level of authority and re- 
sponsibility between the chief executive 
and his line officers for a great volume of 
administrative transactions, but not for all 
transactions. For certain transactions, such 
as those involved in the budget, the line 
agencies may all funnel through the gen- 
eral staff agency. 

The head of a major executive agency 
receives directly from the President or from 
Congress the delegations of authority for 
the execution of his particular program. He 
may see the chief executive directly on all 
matters of high policy. Similarly, the Presi- 
dent holds him responsible personally for 
the performance of his duties. The great 
volume of detail involved in the perform- 
ance of the executive functions of directing, 
coordinating, and controlling, however, 
must be sifted and acted upon by the gen- 
eral staff agency for the President. Yet, even 
in these matters, the line officer may appeal 
directly to the President. 

The following list, somewhat similar to 
that of Gaus, describes the steps to be taken 
by a general staff agency in assisting an 
executive in his task of directing:' 


1. On the basis of an extensive examination of 
the facts and coordination of proposals from the 
line departments, it presents alternative policies to 
the executive for his decision. 

2. It accepts the policies approved by the execu- 
tive as governing any action which it might take 
affecting the line departments. 

3. It makes detailed decisions pursuant to the 
broad policies on behalf of the chief executive, but 
subject to appeal by the heads of the line depart- 
ments to the chief executive. Delegations of author- 


*These general staff functions would include the 
functions of Gaus’s general administrative assistants, 
(a) ceca ry decisions of the President to the de- 
partments, (b) following-up, and (c) checking perform- 
ance. In addition, however, there would be a chief 
staff officer in the form of the director of the general 
staff agency to coordinate all general staff work. 


ity to line officers usually provide for approval of 
the executive in certain important instances which, 
all things considered, cannot be handled personally 
by him. Frequently, situations demand the exer- 
cise of the “executive functions,” as, for example, 
coordination between two line departments or be- 
tween a line department and an auxiliary service 
agency, when at the same time it would be physi- 
cally impossible for the executive to make the 
decisions. The general staff agency would make 
many of these decisions without consultations with 
the executive; or, possibly, after the facts have 
been digested, the alternative decisions may be 
presented to him for determination. 

4. It informs the line departments of policies 
approved and promulgated by the chief executive. 


Both in suggesting policy and in applying 
it to the line organizations, it is the respon- 
sibility of the general staff agency to secure 
collaboration from the principal line off- 
cers. In large organizations, broad policies 
often emerge or are pulled together from 
the knowledge of the effects of their de- 
tailed application on the various units with- 
in the organization. In fact, where broad 
policies are applied without consultation 
of the principal line officers, difficulties fre- 
quently result. 

Coordinating. The President would per- 
haps expect the greatest assistance from his 
general staff agency in making the great 
bulk of detailed decisions necessary to 
achieve the coordination of federal pro- 
grams and organizations. The elimination 
of duplication in program objectives and 
the avoidance of conflicts in federal admin- 
istration constitute a complex task requir- 
ing some comprehensive procedure, such as 
the budget, whereby all federal programs 
and organizations may pass in review. The 
general staff agency would not substitute, 
but supplement, the Cabinet or other con- 
ference devices of the President for secur- 
ing a personal coordination on very broad 
policy. 

Controlling. Adequate control over the 
administration of federal programs should 
be exercised by the general staff and would 
require a sizable personnel and a compre- 
hensive review procedure. Control should 
be based upon review of systematic finan- 
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cial reports and progress reports, supple- 
mented by field inspection trips. Both prog- 
ress and financial reports should be related 
to some previously approved plan. As in the 
case of coordination, the national budget 
furnishes the most comprehensive plan and 
procedure. The general staff agency would 
review the financial and progress reports 
in relation to the budget plan and indicate 
adjustments to the line departments in con- 
formity with the policy of the President. 
On matters of major moment or on which 
agreement could not be reached between 
the general staff agency and the department 
head, the President, of course, must decide. 

Reviewing Legislation. In the review of 
proposed and pending legislation, the gen- 
eral staff agency would make the great bulk 
of the decisions for the President. The 
President's program or budget involves a 
certain number of policies which he has 
personally approved. Each legislative pro- 
posal can be evaluated in the light of the 
policy of the President and decisions can 
often be reached without his personal ac- 
tion’s being required. 


Essential Conditions for an Effective 
General Staff Agency 


HE first need of the general staff agency 
Ti a thorough knowledge of the organ- 
izations of the executive departments and 
agencies and the programs for which they 
are responsible. Such knowledge is not 
complete in a central auxiliary service 
agency, such as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, because of its major concern with the 
auxiliary service, nor in a central planning 
agency, such as the former National Re- 
sources Planning Board, because of its at- 
tention to long-range objectives rather than 
to the operations of the federal agencies. 

It is imperative that the chief of the gen- 
eral staff agency be on intimate terms with 
the President. Unless he is, there may re- 
sult a dualism of command, the President 
conveying one policy directly to the de- 
partment heads and the chief of staff trans- 
mitting another. 


Since the functions of the general staff 
agency for the federal executive branch 
require a rather large organization, strong 
internal coordination is needed. Other- 
wise, members of the agency will pursue 
their individual ways in exercising their 
functions. 

It is indispensable that such an agency 
take care to preserve the direct responsi- 
bility of the departments to the President 
and to maintain harmonious relations be- 
tween itself and the departments. A general 
staff agency should never make initial de- 
cisions below the level of delegation of 
authority for the execution of a particular 
program. It must recognize that the depart- 
ment or agency head is responsible for the 
exercise of the major executive functions 
within his department pursuant to basic 
authorities from Congress, to delegations 
of authority from the President, and to the 
broad policies of the President. If, after re- 
view of programs and organizations, inade- 
quate achievement or undesirable practices 
are found to exist in the departments, the 
President should be informed. It may be 
that more detailed directions by the gen- 
eral staff will prove necessary. It would be 
desirable for the general staff, whenever 
possible, to seek to infiltrate, rather than 
to impose, better organization and prac- 
tices into the federal agencies through con- 
sultative services and informal suggestions. 
In the long run, the building of coopera- 
tive relationships with the line departments 
will secure the best results for administra- 
tive management. 

Since the principal officers of the general 
staff agency would bear the burden of day- 
to-day relations with the departments, it is 
important that they strive to follow a 
proper code of behavior. For example, they 
should endeavor to be objective in their 
appraisal of programs, and should avoid 
arrogant or authoritative attitudes. The 
position of the general staff officers in rela- 
tion to the line officials is bound to be diffi- 
cult and demands considerable tact and 
diplomacy. 
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The heads of departments and agencies, 
on the other hand, have an equal responsi- 
bility for cooperating with the general staff 
agency. They should recognize that their 
executive functions are subordinate to 
those of the President and that delegations 
of authority do not bestow freedom from 
coordination with other aspects of the 
broad governmental program or from sup- 
ervision and control by the President or his 
general staff. 

It is not proposed to discuss here the re- 
lations of the general administrative staff 
agency to Congress. Needless to say, how- 
ever, such an agency would be an extremely 
important factor in the relations of the 
President to Congress, as indeed the Budget 
Bureau is. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Budget Bureau as the General 
Staff Agency. The Bureau of the Budget is 
today emerging unrivalled as the general 
administrative staff aid to the President. 
The reason for this development is evident, 


for the national budget furnishes the most 
comprehensive procedure available to the 
President in the exercise of his executive 
functions. Through the budget a general 
staff agency may review for the President 
all phases of administrative management. 
The great failing of theories of staff for 
large organizations has been the omission 
of some comprehensive procedure whereby 
the staff might assist the executive in super- 
vising the work of his line officers. The 
budget has not generally been recognized as 
providing such a procedure because in fed- 
eral administration it has frequently been 
regarded in a more restricted sense as an 
auxiliary service, furnishing funds to an 
organization under proper authorization 

* Willoughby (Principles of Public Administration), 
White (Trends in Public Administration), Wooddy 
(The Growth of the Federal Government), and Walker 
(Public Administration) have each made observations 
regarding the role of the Budget Bureau in “general 
administration”; but their main emphasis was upon 
“auxiliary services” rather than upon the general ad- 


ministrative staff work, and they devoted particular 
attention to the centralization of purchasing. 


and under safeguarding procedures, much 
in the way that personnel, equipment, and 
building services are provided, rather than 
as a broad instrument of administrative 
management concerned with planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling the work of the line officers. 

The Budget Bureau has been designated 
in the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
as the only central agency responsible for 
the national budget. A careful examination 
of all its functions reveals that though in 
its earlier years it emphasized the super- 
vision of auxiliary services in the federal 
departments, recently it has more closely 
approached the type of general staff agency 
conceived in this statement than has any 
other central staff agency.* Today it has a 
large Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment to assist the President in matters of 
organization. Its Division of Estimates sifts 
carefully the proposed plans and budgets of 
all federal agencies in which their programs 
and organizations are reflected. Through 
its more than twenty years of experience it 
has built up a store of detailed administra- 
tive information which can be brought to 
bear in assisting the President in directing, 
coordinating, and controlling federal ad- 
ministration through the budget. In addi- 
tion, it has a Legislative Reference Divi- 
sion to take general staff responsibilities in 
the decision on proposed and pending leg- 
islation upon which the departments must 
make reports to Congress. It is the respon- 
sibility of the director to coordinate its 
activities. 

Inasmuch as an effort has been made to 
describe the essential elements of an ade- 
quate general staff agency for the President, 
a few of the ways in which the Budget 
Bureau differs from the proposed concept 
will be briefly noted. First, the Director 
of the Budget is not recognized as the gen- 
eral staff officer, that is, as chief of staff in 


* For a more detailed discussion of this development, 
see N. M. Pearson, “The Budget Bureau: From Routine 
Business to General Staff,” 3 Public Administration 
Review 126-49 (Spring, 1943). 
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administrative management. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement visualized the central planning, 
personnel, and budgeting agencies as co- 
equal arms of the President in administra- 
tive management. Actions subsequent to 
the Reorganization Act of 1939 substan- 
tiated this view. The obvious result in re- 
lation to the general staff theory proposed 
here is that the President himself must co- 
ordinate the three. The Budget Director 
cannot himself direct the integration of the 
work of the central planning agency with 
the more immediate purposes of the line 
departments. Nor can he coordinate and 
harmonize the ends of personnel manage- 
ment with the accomplishments of the pro- 
grams by the line departments. Neverthe- 
less, the budget is a very powerful instru- 
ment of the President in directing his de- 
partment heads, and the influence of the 
Director of the Budget has been derived 
from this fact. In consequence, under his 
leadership, though not formally recognized, 
the three primary management arms are 
being coordinated. Moreover, in view of 
the strong fears of Congress of an “‘assistant 
President” it is perhaps best that the Di- 
rector of the Budget not be recognized as 
the chief of staff for federal administrative 
management. Only some five years have 
elapsed since the Bureau was transferred to 
the Executive Office of the President from 
the Treasury Department, where it had 
been placed by Congress because of its dis- 
like for the idea of an “assistant President.” 

Since the ultimate effectiveness of the 
Budget Bureau as a general staff agency de- 
pends upon its use of the budget as an in- 
strument of administrative management, 
any weaknesses in the instrument lessen the 
effectiveness of the agency. Perhaps the 
most serious shortcoming in the instrument 
is in the apportionment and reserve system. 
Only recently is it becoming a current fed- 
eral plan of operations. As yet, however, it 
is too exclusively concerned with the finan- 
cial aspects of the plan, to the detriment of 
work programming. Direct appropriations 


by Congress to the departments and _ bu- 
reaus is perhaps the most basic cause for the 
weakness of this phase of federal budget. 
ing. One other closely related shortcoming 
is the lack of systematic periodic progress 
reports on the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives outlined in the budget. In con- 
sequence, this aspect of control by the 
Budget Bureau is perhaps not so strong as 
it should be. 

In the activity of assisting the President 
in organizing, directing, and coordinating, 
some persons may contend that the lack of 
positions of sufficient prestige and influence 
to deal effectively with the department 
heads constitutes a serious shortcoming of 
the Budget Bureau. On the other hand, 
Director Smith maintains that the Budget 
Bureau does not decide, but only executes 
policies determined by the President and 
the Congress.’ It is true that many ques- 
tions of administrative management bridge 
into the zone of high policy. But it is also 
safe to surmise that if the matter is really 
of high policy character and there is a 
difference of opinion on it between the de- 
partment head and the Budget Director, 
in all probability it will receive the per- 
sonal attention and decision of the Presi- 
dent. In general, however, we may say that 
though the Budget Bureau may not have 
been intended as an agency of high policy, 
the tremendous pressure of other work 
upon the President probably forces the 
agency to make rather important policy de- 
cisions. 

Other Proposed General Staff Agencies. 
Forms of general staff assistance to the 
President other than by the agency super- 
vising the national budget have been pro- 
posed by various writers on administration. 
Gaus, for example, in 1936, indicated that 
the executive secretary to the Executive 
Council, and its successor, the National 


* Harold D. Smith, “The Role of the Bureau of the 
Budget in Federal Administration,” address given at a 
joint en of the American Political Science Asso- 

t 


ciation and the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, December 28, 1939, p. 4- 
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Emergency Council, performed a general 
administrative staff role. The National 
Emergency Council, however, had too large 
a membership to make it an effective work- 
ing group, and the Office of the Executive 
Secretary did not have control of the de- 
tailed vital procedure necessary to give it 
sufficient influence in administrative man- 
agement. 

Gaus advanced as his solution to organiz- 
ing the office of the President six general 
administrative assistants to coordinate, re- 
spectively, physical resource planning; de- 
fense; transport; credit, money, and fi- 
nance; and social welfare; and one to act 
as a general secretary to the Cabinet. This 
idea is rather close to that found in the 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management for 
White House staff assistants. Both of these 
groups of staff assistants seem intended for 
action only in the realm of high policy, in- 
asmuch as no basic procedure enabled them 
to participate in the day-to-day decisions by 
the Executive Office of the President in re- 
gard to the administrative management of 
the departments. Moreover, in both cases it 
would be up to the President personally to 
coordinate the activities of the group. 

A word might be added as to why other 
staff or auxiliary agencies might not be as 
effective as the Budget Bureau as a general 
staff agency. A planning agency, such as the 
National Resources Planning Board, is 
purely advisory. The auxiliary services, 
such as personnel and accounting, operate 
only with respect to their particular process, 
i.e., they are specialized rather than general 
in their effect upon the executive depart- 
ments. No one of them can be said to form 
the backbone of administrative manage- 
ment as budgeting does. A possible source 
of confusion may be that budgeting as an 
auxiliary service is also specialized, while 
budgeting as an instrument of administra- 
tive management is general. Interestingly 
enough, at the federal level the auxiliary 
service aspects of budgeting are handled by 
the Treasury Department and the General 
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Accounting Office. The Budget Bureau, on 
the other hand, is clearly recognized as ex- 
erting a more general control over depart- 
mental programs. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact in favor of general staff control by 
the Budget Bureau or a similar office as 
compared with other possible offices is the 
control over funds. The importance of this 
sort of control is obvious but is often 
overlooked in seeking coordination at the 
apex of federal administration. 

The General Staff and Principles of Ad- 
ministration. The concept of the general 
staff as including assistance to the President 
in commanding, coordinating, and control- 
ling does not violate certain accepted prin- 
ciples of administration concerning the ex- 
ercise of executive responsibility." On the 
contrary, application of such a concept of 
general staff would enable several of the 
most vital principles to prevail to a greater 
degree than they do at present. For exam- 
ple, the charge may be made that if the gen- 
eral staff agency acts in the paths of authori- 
ty and responsibility from the President to 
the line departments, dualism of command 
will inevitably result. However, the general 
staff concept assumes both an_ intimate 
working relationship between the chief of 
staff and the President and a high degree of 
coordination within the general staff agen- 
cy itself. Moreover, it distinguishes clearly 
between delegations to the general staff 
agency for over-all coordination and super- 
vision and delegations to a line department 
for the execution of a particular program. 
Similarly, it might be charged that budget- 
ing, as functionalized authority at the top, 
would also create dualism of command. 
Budgeting used as an instrument of admin- 
istrative management, however, becomes a 
general administrative function rather than 
a specialized function. The auxiliary service 


? The definition of the term “principle” as used here 
“a 


is that of L. D. White, namely, “a hypothesis or propo- 
sition, so adequately tested by observation and/or 
experiment that it may intelligently be put forward as 
a guide to action or as a means of understanding” 
(“The Meaning of Principles in Public Administra- 
tion,” in Gaus, White, and Dimock, op. cit., p. 18). 
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aspects of federal budgeting at the top are 
performed mainly by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Neither the President nor any other chief 
executive can afford to become a bottleneck 
in trying to preserve unity of command. 
The principle of the delegation of authority 
to line departments must be followed to as- 
sure the timely execution of programs. A 
broad delegation from the President, how- 
ever, must not be taken as a charter of inde- 
pendence to the department. The authority 
delegated implies a responsibility to the 
President of equal proportion. Yet, un- 
aided, the President can hardly be expected 
to hold the line departments responsible. 
The general staff agency supervises the 
delegations of authority so that the Presi- 
dent may be assured that the programs are 
being properly performed. 

The principle of unity of command can- 
not be fully realized in practice if the tradi- 
tional concepts of staff as purely advisory 
are applied when, at the same time, dele- 
gations are made more extensively than ev- 
er before to line officers. The President and 
other federal officials today are caught be- 
tween the demands of practice and the 
prevalent views on the duties of staff offi- 
cers. To facilitate decisions and command, 
they delegate broad authority to their prin- 
cipal line officers. After the delegation is 
made they feel powerless to direct or check 
the performances of their subordinates in 
detail, for they feel that they might thereby 
“interfere” with the delegations they have 
just made. They feel the need of assistance 
within their immediate offices to help them 
make decisions and to assure them that the 
authority delegated is being properly exer- 
cised, yet traditional views indicate that 
such staff organizations as they establish 
should be purely advisory and should not 
deal with line operations. The fact that sev- 
eral of the staff agencies assisting executives 
do actually participate in line operation is 
significant and perhaps illustrates the con- 
clusions of Macmahon and Millett that, in 


the federal government, at least, practice 
tends to precede theory.' 

The span-of-control principle indicates 
that the executive can direct and deal with 
only a limited number of the personnel of 
his organization. The limit varies markedly 
with the capacities of individual executives 
and the nature of their enterprises. But no 
one would deny that, however great his 
capacity, the President at present has too 
many top men with whom to deal. If the 
number of major agencies should be con- 
siderably reduced and the number of key 
men reporting directly to him be limited, 
he would have to have even greater assur- 
ance as to performance because of the great- 
er concentrations of power in each of a 
small number of departments. Whether 
federal agencies are numerous or consoli- 
dated, however, the general staff agency, 
through the national budget, can do much 
to coordinate them all in administrative 
management.” 

It may be held that coordination can be 
secured by interdepartmental committees 
or simply by negotiations between the de- 
partments involved in a particular matter 
covering more than one of them. Such 
interdepartmental conferences or negotia- 
tions, however, do not always achieve coor- 
dination or settle conflict because the par- 
ties are of equal authority. Consequently, 
there must be an appeal to a higher admin- 
istrative authority, such as the President. In 
view of the present number of federal agen- 
cies, such appeals could not be handled 
personally in an expeditious manner. The 
general staff agency, under the immediate 
supervision of the executive, would have the 
“cloak of authority” necessary for settling 


1 Op. cit., p. 8, p' -_ 116-51. 


* Farq uhar consi staff assistance to be the answer 
to the | strain of an increasing number of line depart- 
ments on the executive's span of control. “To say that 
an executive should not have over three, six, eight, 
or any other fixed number of immediate subordinates, 
is to miss the whole implication of modern staff organi- 
zation.” (“The Modern Business Staff,” 4 Journal of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management 65 


[May, 1939)). 
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the conflicts objectively and in accordance 
with the policies of the President. 

Perhaps the most important point to be 
kept in mind is that the director of the gen- 
eral staff agency must work continuously 
and closely with the President. As Fayol has 
pointed out, though “the constitution and 
method of operation of the Staff may vary 
considerably,...the only essential points 
are that the Staff shall be completely at the 
manager's disposal and that, with its as- 
sistance, he shall be able to fulfill the duties 
of management.” He observes that “the 
Staff requires more attention, judgment, ex- 
perience, and discretion on the manager's 
part than any other portion of the organi- 


sation.’ We might conclude, therefore, that 
although the general staff agency should 
act in the paths of authority from the Presi- 
dent to the departments, the director of the 
chief general staff office should at no time 
act independently of the President, and he 
should at all times coordinate the actions 
of his agency so that unity of command will 
be preserved in effecting better administra- 
tive management throughout the federal 
government. 


* Op. cit., p. 54. Fayol ends his discussion with the 
observation that staff “lends itself rather readily to 
abuse, and is apt to be the object of critical attention; 
this, perhaps, is why people do not use it to the fullest 
possible extent.” 
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HOUGH I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not 
love, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” If Paul’s ad- 
monition to the Corinthians were applied 
to Washington-field relations in the federal 
government the noise would be heard for 
miles around, for the amount of love ex- 
isting between field officials and their Wash- 
ington bosses is not always great. Why is 
this the case? It seems to me that toa consid- 
erable degree the answer lies in imperfect 
communication, 

Experience on both the giving and the 
receiving ends of one Washington-field re- 
lationship has led me to conclude that one 
of the most important parts of the general 
art of public administration is the art of 
communication. This art is cited in Don- 
ald Stone’s paper on Washington-field re- 
lationships;' if anything, Mr. Stone has 
underemphasized its importance. Irrita- 
tions and frictions between the makers and 
appliers of policy arise more frequently 
from lack of understanding as to motives, 
purposes, and reasons—the ‘“‘why” of ac- 
tion—than from almost any other source. 

There are many elements in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of sound Wash- 
ington-field relationships. Basic to effective 
functioning in this whole administrative 
area is a full and proper understanding re- 
garding division of authority. In those 
federal agencies which carry their programs 


1 Washington-Field Relationships in the Federal Serv- 
ice (Graduate School, U, §. Department of Agriculture, 


1942). 
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to people throughout the country, Wash- 
ington should set the policies and the field 
officers should carry these policies into 
effect. Washington's authority to establish 
policies should be clearly understood and 
fully accepted by field personnel. Field of- 
fices have the important responsibility of 
funneling to Washington the information 
and advice needed as a background for pol- 
icy formation. Too, the field should be 
given an opportunity to comment on pros- 
pective policies prior to their final release; 
realism and meaningfulness may often be 
added by this process. In the last analysis, 
however, Washington’s responsibility to set 
policy must be recognized by all concerned. 

Equally, field responsibility to effect poli- 
cies should carry with it authority. There 
is no greater sense of frustration than the 
one that comes to a field man when every 
important decision in applying policy must 
be cleared with Washington. There are 
situations where being able to have a de- 
cision made by Washington is an advantage; 
e.g., if immediate pressures are particularly 
strong for or against a specific action. Nev- 
ertheless, the administrative theorem which 
equates responsibility and authority has 
a particular and lasting importance in 
Washington-field relationships. 

Although all concerned agree as to its 
desirability, effecting and maintaining a 
proper division of authority between cen- 
tral and field offices is a slow, tortuous 
process. Perfection in division must neces- 
sarily be achieved through long periods of 
theoretical debate and actual experience. 
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Even if the division of authority is faulty, 
however, Washington-field operations can 
be integrated if both parties understand 
what the policy is, how to effect it, and 
why it is what it is. And the most important 
word in this statement is “understand.” 
Both Washington personnel and the field 
operators must understand the content of 
policy, understand the course of action to 
be taken, and (most important) understand 
the circumstances—legal, theoretical, prac- 
tical, and personal—that have formed the 
base for policy decision. Any governmental 
agency operating a large organization which 
extends into the field should concentrate 
attention throughout its operations on 
making sure that the art of communication 
is given constant and continuing emphasis. 

In developing this art the principal prob- 
lem is one of method. First of all, it should 
be recognized that in human relationships 
the fullest mutual trust and understanding 
are developed on the basis of personal con- 
tacts, and that the greater part of personal 
contacts are carried out orally. Oral under- 
standing often must be supplemented by 
agreement in writing, but the real element 
of understanding is based on visual and 
verbal relationships. Attention must be 
focused initially, therefore, on seeking 
methods of administrative communication 
through personal contact. 

One of the important means of develop- 
ing Washington-field understanding on a 
personalized basis is the conference. Con- 
ferences, in Washington or in the field, 
which bring responsible officials together 
to see and talk with one another are vital to 
fully successful operations. Of course, con- 
ferences are not necessarily of value in and 
of themselves; many represent little more 
than a fairly tiresome rest period. Neverthe- 
less, they can be made useful. A two-way 
discussion is perhaps the easiest. Successful 
group conferences are more difficult to plan 
and carry out, but they can be achieved, 
although further development of the tech- 
niques of group discussion is an almost uni- 
versal need. In any event, people must be 


brought together periodically to see each 
other, to renew memories of one another's 
voices, and to interchange information and 
ideas. 

Closely related to the conference idea is 
the exchange of personnel. The transfer 
of field people to Washington jobs and 
Washington people to field jobs has long 
been endorsed as a general proposition but, 
with a few exceptions, has been used only 
to a limited extent. There are many obsta- 
cles in the way of temporary exchanges of 
personnel; for one thing, the factor of per- 
sonal convenience weighs strongly against 
them. Changes often mean little more 
than that a Washington man goes to the 
field or a field man goes to Washington— 
there is no returning. There seem to be 
greater possibilities in the technique of 
detailing field officials to Washington, 
or vice versa, on special short-period assign- 
ments. 

The factor of distance, however, places 
limitations on the personal-contact methods 
of communication. Communicating ideas 
between two or a few people in the same 
room—either through periodic conferences 
or through exchange of personnel—is often 
a real job. The task becomes many times 
multiplied when the relationships are 
among large organizational units spread 
from Washington to Hawaii and Alaska. 
Time and money limit the extent to which 
personal contacts can be had, and reliance 
for communication on a continuing day-to- 
day basis must be placed on the written 
word. 

In recent years training experts have 
given considerable attention to the impor- 
tance of letter-writing. Most agencies 
recognize that letters must be clear, concise, 
and to the point. Little can be added to all 
that has been said on this subject except 
to point out that field officials are extremely 
sensitive to sometimes unintentional im- 
plications. Therefore, while brevity and 
conciseness are all to the good, letter- 
writers should always keep in mind that 
their letters are substitutes for oral com- 
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munications and that, lacking the aid of 
facial expression and tone of voice in con- 
veying meanings precisely, letters should 
be framed in such a way as to avoid even 
the appearance of unwarranted criticism. 

Writing good letters is one of the most 
difficult tasks in administration. Striking a 
medium between the formalism of govern- 
mentalese and the informality of talk is a 
hard job. Often the gap must be bridged 
by the use of confidential memoranda— 
official or personal—which, in turn, have 
weaknesses in terms of regular administra- 
tive control and operation. Certainly, the 
importance of developing the skill of letter- 
writing cannot be overemphasized. 

Not so much attention has been given to 
an area that is even more important for in- 
ternal administrative operation—the writ- 
ing of instructions. Here again the prime 
necessity is for clarity and conciseness. The 
instructions should be specific, particularly 
in areas of detail and where no field ad- 
ministrative discretion is necessary or de- 
sirable. They should be integrated into and 
be channeled through a minimum of 
sources. One of the most acute problems in 
field work is the multiplicity of Washing- 
ton instructions. The supervisor of a per- 
sonnel unit, for instance, may have to look 
to as many as ten different instructional 
media. As long as different governmental 
agencies are dealing with the same areas of 
operation from different angles, all instruc- 
tions can hardly be placed in one medium. 
Component parts of a single agency should 
be able to forget bureaucratic prerogatives, 
however, and reduce internal instruction 
channels to a minimum. The operator 


needs to be able to spend less time finding 
out how to do a job and more time in doing 
it. Basic instructions constitute the real 
sinews of an organization. 

There are, of course, many other aspects 
of communication that could profitably be 
discussed. The use of reporting techniques 
certainly is an area which has not been ade- 
quately explored; when and how to use the 
telephone is another. No attempt is made 
here to discuss the use of these methods in 
detail. The point I am trying to make is that 
administrative agencies must focus atten- 
tion on communication methods; success- 
ful use of these methods is essential to 
progressive action. 

It will not do, however, for an agency 
to content itself with having the ideal con- 
ference leader, a weekly exchange of per- 
sonnel, the best letter-writers, the most per- 
fect instruction-writers, or the best possi- 
ble manuals of instruction. Methods are 
important and essential and must be im- 
proved. But they are still only methods. 
They must be given vitality and life by a 
definite and conscious intent on the part of 
those sending the communications to con- 
vey the “what” and the “why.” The meth- 
ods themselves are not important if the 
officials using them do not understand their 
basic purpose: to act as channels for in- 
forming, conveying ideas, and educating. 
An understanding of background factors 
and a real appreciation of administrative 
intent are essential to all-out action. If these 
principles were always kept in mind by 
both Washington and field communicators, 
much would be gained toward strengthen- 
ing Washington-field relationships. 





Gobbledygook 





SMALLER WAR PLANTS 
CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


March 24, 1944 

To: Everybody in Smaller War Plants 
Corporation 
Maury Maverick, Chairman and 
General Manager 
SupjecT: Lengthy Memoranda and Gob- 

bledygook Language 

Be short and use Plain English 


FROM: 


Memoranda should be as short as clear- 
ness will allow. The Naval officer who wired 
“Sighted Sub—Sank Same” told the whole 
story. 

Put the real subject matter—the point— 
and even the conclusion, in the opening 
paragraph and the whole story on one page. 
Period! If a lengthy explanation, statistical 
matter, or such is necessary, use attach- 
ments. 

Stay off gobbledygook language. It only 
fouls people up. For the Lord’s sake, be 
short and say what you're talking about. 
Let's stop “‘pointing-up” programs, “‘finaliz- 
ing” contracts that “stem from” district, re- 
gional or Washington ‘“‘levels.’” There are 
no “levels”—local government is as high 
as Washington Government. No more pat- 
terns, effectuating, dynamics. Anyone using 
the words “activation” or ‘“implementa- 
tion” will be shot. 


EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
APRIL 14, 1944 


GOBBLEDYGOOK 


We wish that Mr. Maury Maverick would 
send us a report on how his one-man cam- 
paign against “Gobbledygook language” 
is progressing. By “Gobbledygook’”’ Mr. 
Maverick means the peculiar hieratic dia- 
lect of the Washington bureaucrats. About 
two weeks ago Mr. Maverick addressed an 


angry and indignant order to his underlings 
in the Smaller War Plants Corporation, in- 
structing them, under pain of fearful penal- 
ties, to abandon Gobbledygook forthwith 
and to write whatever it is they have to say 
in English. The order concluded with the 
grim warning, put for the sake of emphasis 
into upper-case letters, that “ANYONE 
USING THE WORDS ‘ACTIVATION’ 
OR ‘IMPLEMENTATION’ WILL BE 
SHOT.” On several evenings of late ‘we 
have heard faint percussive noises coming 
from the direction of Mr. Maverick’s head- 
quarters on Indiana Avenue, suggesting 
that the firing squads may already have 
been at work. Of course, it may only have 
been thunder. 

Mr. Maverick’s edict struck us at the time 
as rather draconian. After all, the number 
of Gobbledygook-speaking persons in the 
Government employ must greatly outnum- 
ber the English-speaking element. It seems 
to us that it would be much easier for Mr. 
Maverick to acquire a working knowledge 
of Gobbledygook than for his subordinates 
to master English. Gobbledygook is not 
really a difficult language, and we our- 
selves, without formal instruction of any 
kind, and merely by attempting to translate 
various Government publications, have al- 
ready made considerable progress in it. 

Just by way of showing off, we shall show 
how easily idiomatic English may be ren- 
dered into Gobbledygook. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a well-known passage from Gen- 
esis: 

The Office of Omnipotence authorizes the use 
of the statement: “As of the present instant, and 
hereafter and until revoked or amended by fur- 


ther order, illumination is declared requisite and 
mandatory.” 


Now let us try something from one of 
the well known English poets; as, for in- 
stance: 


Existence, considered as an alternative to non- 
existence, is hereby declared a permissible subject 
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of examination and review. We are especially in- 
terested in ascertaining whether the broad over-all 
picture of morale, as it applies to the individual, 
is greater under a passive acceptance of adverse 
psychological conditions, or whether it is more 
beneficial to take such steps as may seem appro- 
priate toward the permanent removal of such 
conditions. 


We don't claim, of course, that these 


little exercises in Gobbledygook are in the 
purest idiom or even that they are free of 
false quantities. We do claim, however, that 
they are more or less intelligible to at least 
half of the civil service. We also claim that 
if Mr. Maverick put his very good mind 
to it, he would soon be quite as at home 
in Gobbledygook as we are. 





Reviews of Books and Documents 





On Governors 
By Frank Bane, Council of State Governments 


N THE Winter, 1944, issue of Public Admin- 
I istration Review, Professor Leonard D. 
White of the department of political science 
at the University of Chicago has an article 
which purports to be a review of The War 
Governors in the American Revolution, by 
Margaret B. MacMillan. 

Professor White uses the very sympathetic 
study of Miss MacMillan as a springboard; 
and from this springboard he surges heaven- 
ward, turns three complete flips, and comes 
down right on top of all governors—colonial 
governors, revolutionary governors, prewar 
governors, postwar governors, and present-day 
governors, 

It is crystal clear that he just doesn’t like 
governors. He has no taste whatever for them. 
And his chief complaint and criticism is that 
with very, very few exceptions governors just 
“ain't” distinguished. 

But just what does Dr. White mean by “dis- 
tinguished”—distinguished to and among 
whom? 

Professor White states that he asked fifteen 
of his friends “who circulate freely among 
them” to comment on governors, and “my 
friends confirmed my own depressing conclu- 
sion” —presumably, that governors “ain't” dis- 
tinguished. 

Well, I am one of the professor's friends, 
long-time friends, and I circulate freely among 
the governors, and he didn’t ask me. So maybe 
he will not mind if I express some opinions— 
albeit gratuitously. 

It so happens that I have spent most of 
thirty working years among governors and 
state officials, a number of years among fed- 
eral officials, a few years among local officials, 
and some years among professors. In thinking 
back over those years and those associations, 
I do find myself wondering what Professor 
White might think of the rate of distinction 
in some groups other than governors. But Pro- 
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fessor White poses the problem and raises the 
question, “Are governors distinguished?” Let's 
look at it. 

According to almost all of the current polls, 
as of the middle of April when this article is 
written, there seem to be six persons widely 
spoken of as potential nominees for President 
of the United States on the Republican ticket. 
Of this group of six, five are governors and 
one is a general. Further, and again in accord- 
ance with the samplers of public opinion, 
there is one person who is widely regarded as 
the probable candidate on the Democratic 
ticket, and he likewise was a governor. 

The professor uses, but only by way of 
example, the governors of the several states 
over the twenty-year period, 1920-40. He states 
that he uses this group only to limit his sub- 
ject to manageable proportions. 

This group Dr. White and his fifteen friends 
weighed carefully, weighed them in the bal- 
ance and found them wanting because, among 
other reasons, “Governors are handicapped by 
their failure to realize the necessity of sound, 
technical advice” and because they do not 
have staffs capable of advising them soundly 
and constructively upon broad economic, 
social, and administrative problems. 

I wonder if Professor White, with the ad- 
vice and counsel of his fifteen collaborators, 
checked his period wisely to substantiate his 
thesis. 

From 1920 to 1940, governors generally 
realized the necessity for sound technical ad- 
vice and used this advice to an extent perhaps 
not equaled in any other period in the his- 
tory of this country. 

This was a period, as a little more research 
doubtless will reveal to the professors, when 
there was more activity, interest, and concern 
among the states and the governors of the 
states with respect to the organization and 
operation of state government than had oc- 
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curred before or has occurred since. 

This was a period of reorganization of state 
governments. This was the period when gov- 
ernors used about all the technical advice 
available, when organizations such as the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, the Brook- 
ings Institution, Griffenhagen and Associates, 
and the Public Administration Service were 
hard pressed to meet the demands made upon 
them by governors of states for assistance in 
reorganizing and perfecting their state admin- 
istrative machinery. The Joint Reference Li- 
brary at 1313 East 6oth Street, at least, is full 
of these studies; and the results of these stud- 
ies and the results of the use of this technical 
advice are apparent in state after state—readily 
apparent to the experienced public official. 

The chief thing that is significant, and in 
point since the professor laments that most 
governors have no continuing general staff 
dealing with their economic problems, is that 
it was during this period, generally upon the 
advice of the aforesaid technical and com- 
petent governmental agencies, that states es- 
tablished their budget systems—many of them 
upon such a basis and with such standards 
that the federal government belatedly fol- 
lowed their example in 1939. 

During this period most states established 
effective central purchasing departments 
which some other levels of government might 
do well to emulate. Also during this period, 
many states reorganized and modernized their 
tax and disbursing agencies. And, as of the 
present time, to comment on another of Pro- 
fessor White's examples, all of the states— 
forty-eight of them—have established central 
operating agencies working assiduously and 
intelligently on the problems of postwar re- 
construction and development. This example 
also might be emulated to advantage on some 
other levels. 

In general, during the 1920-40 period, un- 
der the leadership of their governors most of 
the states of the Union developed and per- 
fected business management of their people’s 
affairs. Many governors led strenuous fights 
against graft and corruption practiced by en- 
trenched rings in their states. And almost all 
of the states, under the leadership of their 
governors, during this twenty-year period ex- 
panded their governmental services and in- 
creased their state appropriations for these 


services more than fourfold, particularly in 
the fields of education, highways, health, and 
welfare, in order to provide more adequately 
and more effectively for the needs of their 
people. 

What does the professor mean, distin- 
guished? 

He might well say, however, that I have just 
discussed present-day governors; and the gov- 
ernors during the 1920-40 period. He might 
contend that adequate, comprehensive, and 
scientific research would require a_ larger 
sample. 

All right, let’s talk about all of the govern- 
ors, and the impression that governors have 
made upon our national life since the estab- 
lishment of this republic. 

Of the thirty-one presidents of the United 
States, thirteen have been governors. 

And of all of our presidents, historians and 
perhaps, also, even political scientists have 
agreed generally that eight were most out- 
standing: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt. Of this group of eight, 
six were governors. It might be in point to 
ask again—“Distinguished to and among 
whom?” The people of their states, the people 
of the United States, or—fifteen friends? 

In concluding his article, Professor White 
says: “In any event, it is instructive to re- 
member that Alexander Hamilton so feared 
the predominance of states and governors over 
the nation and the president that he proposed 
to give the general government power to ap- 
point every state governor and to give each of 
them an absolute veto over state legislation. 
He could not persuade his own generation, 
and no one would attempt to persuade ours, 
but we may speculate whether American gov- 
ernors would now be greater men, or lesser, 
had Hamilton prevailed.” 

And so it seems, after all, it may be that he 
is not so critical of the governors as individuals 
and as statesmen—he is just opposed to the 
system under which they operate: direct elec- 
tion by the people of the several states and 
direct responsibility to the people. 

Now I have heard (J positively do not vouch 
for the accuracy of this story) that a certain 
group, possibly some of the anonymous fif- 
teen, has developed, after extensive observa- 
tion and long research, a plan which envisions 
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“modern streamlined state organization geared 
to efficiency and economy.” 

The plan’ provides for the selection of state 
governors to some extent in accord with the 
Hamiltonian idea, Its essential elements are: 


1. The federal government shall establish a National 
Governors’ Commission consisting of three members. 

2. This commission shall immediately do a thorough, 
comprehensive, technical, and scientific job analysis 
of the gubernatorial position. 

3. A nationwide examination shall be developed and 
given, and this examination shall give due weight to 
educational requirements and equivalents. 

An extensive and intensive campaign shall then 
be launched to see that all persons with proper quali- 
fications and proper attitudes take this examination. 
It shall be strongly and authoritatively urged, how- 
ever, that the National Governors’ Commission is not 
interested in quantity but in quality. 

4. The papers shall be graded by the National 
Governors’ Commission and its staff of employees and 
clerks, and the select few surmounting this hurdle 
shall be turned over to the Classification Bureau of 
the National Governors’ Commission for interview, in- 
spection, and appraisal. This operation will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the most approved tech- 
niques in order that the candidates, at the very begin- 
ning, shall be properly oriented. 


In this article I have followed the lead of my friend, 

the distinguished professor, and have relaxed somewhat 
the reins of objectivity. 
{EptroriAL Nore: In order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, Mr. White asks the editors to state that he not only 
is not op’ to direct election of governors and their 
direct responsibility to the people but has always been 
in favor of this system. It is, of course, obvious that he 
does not advocate Hamilton's plan of selecting govern- 
ors. The “Plan” which Mr. Bane has just invented has 
never been heard of before by any of the anonymous 
fifteen nor by Mr. White.]} 
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5. An approved list shall be developed, and candi- 
dates shall be listed in accordance with grades made 
on examination, both written and oral. 

6. When a vacancy occurs in the position of state 
governor, or when a term of a present governor ex- 
pires (it is not intended that any incumbent shall be 
unseated), the National Governors’ Commission shall 
submit and recommend to the Chief Executive of the 
Nation a list of three candidates, from which the 
Chief Executive shall choose one for the vacant gov- 
ernorship. (The “art of clearance” has not been fully 
developed as yet.) 

In order to secure the widest choice, and hence the 
best results, no consideration whatever shall be given 
to geography, residence, or settlement. 

7. On January 1, following the selection by the 
Chief Executive, the designee shall be installed or 
inaugurated at the capitol of the state which he is 
to govern. At this ceremony the chairman of the 
National Governors’ Commission shall preside, in order 
to lend dignity to the occasion. 


I have further heard that this plan and pro- 
gram would have been launched long ago 
but for the fact that the group has been wor- 
ried by one little item which might be con- 
sidered a detail. It has feared that just as soon 
as the plan is working, and working ad- 
mirably as it is certain it will, some United 
States Senator will arise in his place and in- 
sist that all governors receiving $4,500 per 
year or more in salary shall be confirmed by 
the United States Senate. 

The group doesn’t know what Alexander 
Hamilton would think of this, but in its mind 
this possibility raises some serious questions 
which must be given additional study and 
more thought. 


. . » Goes Marching On! 


By Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing House 


TVA—DEMOCcRACY ON THE MARCH, by Davin 
E, LiILienNTHAL. Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
Pp. xiv, 248. $2.50. 

Ove upon a time it was the fashion for 

every book to have two titles, as, for 
instance, Mr. Samuel Richardson’s Pamela; 
or Virtue Rewarded or Sir Walter Scott's 

Anne of Geierstein; or the Maiden of the 

Mist. This pleasant and agreeable custom en- 

abled the author to advertise his wares in at 

least two markets. The two-title business 
reached its high tide with the two-gun men 
of the dime novel era (Wild Bill, the Pistol 


Dead Shot; or Dagger Don’s Double), and the 
custom languished and all but died, only to 
be reincarnated with the advent of subtitles. 
These subtitles never are joined to the big 
letter heading with the preposition “or.” 
Sometimes they are set off by a colon, but 
most of the time the subtitle is merely a sub- 
joined and inferior descriptive tag. 

The name on the title page of Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s book is quite without punctuation, but 
on the copyright page it is written “TVA— 
Democracy on the March.” That would seem 
to indicate that Mr. Lilienthal had sat him 
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down to write a piece about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, of which he is the chairman, 
and that he intended to justify the things 
that have been done and the things that are 
planned to be done by the TVA by saying 
that they were all the result of the command 
“Forward, march!” and that that march was 
toward a democratic objective. 

However, that is not quite what happens 
in the 225 pages of the text, for the author 
does not use his twenty chapters to tell about 
the TVA and justify it as a forward adven- 
ture in democracy. He should have revised 
the title and called his book what it is: “De- 
mocracy on the March—TVA.” 

For from the beginning the TVA is an ex- 
ample, an experiment, a pattern, and, in the 
old sense of the word, a model, which serves to 
illustrate what can be done by the democratic 
process when it devotes itself to the task of con- 
servation; when it takes thought and measures 
to guard against harmful exploitation and 
mere waste. 

So, says the author, “this is a book about 
tomorrow.” He writes, it is true, in a valley, 
and when he speaks of the things that have 
been done—of putting a river to work for the 
people, of the production and distribution of 
electric power, of the production and distribu- 
tion of fertilizer, of the changes made in the 
daily life of the people as they are released 
from drudgery and as the produce of their 
labor increases, of how the people of the 
valley (farmers and workers and businessmen 
and the construction corps of the Authority 
itself) have talked to each other to reach the 
democratic decisions that have guided, step 
by step, the great experiment—when he de- 
scribes these matters, he is confined by the 
mountain tops that bound the valley itself. 
But all these things are merely by way of il- 
lustration. His vision is unbounded and not 
confined. The great experiment is to be looked 
to first of all for the lessons that it will teach 
the people not in this valley alone but in 
a thousand valleys drained by a thousand 
rivers that run into all the seven seas. 

Mr. Lilienthal, the democrat, passionately 
believes in man. He says (pp. 217-18): 

There are those who believe that material progress 
does not and cannot produce good, and may indeed 
stand as a barrier to it. To those, and there are many 


who hold such belief, mechanical progress, technology, 
the machine, far from improving the lot of men are 


actually seen as a source of debasement and con- 
demned as “materialism.” 

The whole theme and thesis of this book challenges 
these ideas and the philosophy upon which they rest. 
I do not, of course, believe that when men change their 
physical environment they are inevitably happier or 
better. The machine that frees a man’s back of 
drudgery does not thereby make his spirit free. Tech- 
nology has made us more productive, but it does not 
necessarily enrich our lives. Engineers can build us 
great dams, but only great people make a valley 
great. There is no technology of goodness. Men must 
make themselves spiritually free. 


We have a choice. There is the important fact. 


Then Mr. Lilienthal, the administrator, 
takes up. As an administrator he believes that, 
even with the right choice, there must be more 
than a conviction, more than a sure confi- 
dence that the thing can be done. There must 
be a sense of urgency, a sense that today is 
the day on which to turn the first shovel. 

This sense of urgency, the need to get on 
with the job, Mr. Lilienthal, the administra. 
tor, has imparted to almost every page of this 
book. Mr. Wallace, the Vice President, who 
read it before it was published, called it “ex- 
citing.” Another distinguished person, not 
unmindful of the way of an administrator 
with his tasks, told me that it was difficult to 
read because of its sustained enthusiasm, and 
perhaps from one point of view there is some- 
thing in that. Certain it is that the author 
never lets down. 

Acknowledging the primary and over-all 
need for a moral purpose, the administrator 
sees that a moral purpose alone is not enough 
to bring about that sufficient development and 
utilization of resources, physical and human, 
to enable the democratic objective to be at- 
tained. He says (p. 6): 


Out of TVA experience in this valley I am persuaded 
that to make such a purpose effective two other 
principles are essential. 

First, that resource development must be governed 
by the unity of nature herself. 

Second; that the people must participate actively 
in that development. 

The physical job is going to be done; of that I 
think we can be sure. But if, in the doing, the unity 
of nature’s resources is disregarded, the price will be 
paid in exhausted land, butchered forests, polluted 
streams, and industrial ugliness. And, if the people 
are denied an active part in this great task, then they 
may be poor or they may be prosperous but they 
will not be free. 


To use the land and the water and all the 
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physical resources in such a way as to conserve 
and not exploit them, to economize and not 
waste them, and at the same time to release 
men’s energies so that they may pursue their 
march to freedom, the administrator who 
writes this book believes that the whole job 
must be organized, that it must be organized 
according to a plan, and that the organization 
must be in the hands of administrative experts 
at all levels, subject to the constant inquiry 
and the continuous and continuing control 
of democratically responsible, political agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Lilienthal, the manager, sees clearly 
what is to be done and how to do it. First of 
all, he insists that there be a clear political 
mandate; second, that the job be cut up into 
pieces of manageable size; and, third, that 
tools to do the work be provided. 

So far as the mandate is concerned, it is to 
be found not only in the act of Congress creat- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority but in 
the story of events that led up to the act. Per- 
haps it was well put in 1909 by the Conserva- 
tion Commission in its recommendation to 
President Theodore Roosevelt (p. 195): 


“Broad plans should be adopted providing for a 
system of waterway improvement extending to all 
uses of the waters and benefits to be derived from 
their control, including the clarification of the water 
and abatement of floods for the benefit of navigation; 
the extension of irrigation; the development and ap- 
plication of power; the prevention of soil wash; the 
purification of streams for water supply; and the 
drainage and utilization of the waters of swamp and 
overflow lands.” 


The manageable piece, which of course is 
the Tennessee River valley, was a selection 
made by the Congress and the President under 
the leadership of Senator Norris. Some circum- 
stance other than the building of the dam at 
Muscle Shoals might have caused Senator 
Norris to advocate some other valley in some 
other part of the country, for certainly it was 
not a motive arising in sectionalism or local- 
ism or party politics that caused the Senator 
from Nebraska to choose this southeastern 
site for the great experiment. 

Then the tools of management had to be 
furnished. First of all, there was the adoption 
of the device of the government corporation. 
In this manner the Congress created a piece 
of machinery, wholly owned by the federal 
government, of course, but having the flex- 


ibility of a privately owned corporation to 
enable it to deal directly with all the problems 
involved in carrying out the mandate and also 
to deal with all the partners, public and pri- 
vate, who might be called in to help solve the 
problems. 

The corporate device also made it possible 
to decentralize the actual administration of 
the work of the Authority so that decisions 
might be made in the field, near to the job, 
with a minimum of waste motion and, most 
importantly, not according to a set pattern 
but with such diversification as might be de- 
manded by the local situation at any point 
of application. 

The corporate device also permitted the 
Authority to make its own plans (subject to 
the general terms of the congressional man- 
date); to hire its own people to do the work; 
and to arrange its fiscal affairs so as to meet 
the needs of the job in hand rather than the 
over-all requirements of a uniform nationwide 
budget and accounting system. 

How this device of the wholly owned gov- 
ernment corporation has been used in this 
particular great experiment to achieve decer- 
tralization, a personnel system based on merit 
alone, and a budgetary and accounting system 
that actually works is an exceedingly impor- 
tant part of Mr. Lilienthal’s story, although he 
himself, in his zeal to attain the larger objec- 
tive, does not emphasize it. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to the 
Congress asking for the establishment of the 
TVA, indicated that “‘if we are successful 
here, we can march on, step by step, in a like 
development of other great natural territorial 
units within our borders.’” If this is to be 
done, Mr. Lilienthal asserts that the mere 
label “TVA” will not do unless it is accom- 
panied by three essentials (p. 153): 


—a federal autonomous agency, with authority to 
make its decisions in the region 

—responsibility to deal with resources, as a unified 
whole, clearly fixed in the regional agency, not 
divided among several centralized federal agencies 

—a policy, fixed by law, that the federal regional 
agency work co-operatively with and through local 
and state agencies, 


The author says that his “book has a deeper 
purpose than merely to serve as a polemic 
urging more regional authorities along TVA 
principles” (p. 153). He thinks it is his re- 
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sponsibility, based upon this great experi- 
ment, to advocate regional decentralization. 
Not least important among the many elements 
in Mr, Lilienthal’s enthusiastic and, as he con- 
fesses, not entirely objective story of the TVA 
is the clarity of the distinction he makes be- 
tween sectionalism and regionalism, on the 
one hand, and between regionalism and local- 
ism, on the other. Repudiating the imputa- 
tion that regionalism is a device to Balkanize 
the country and destroy the states, he bases 
his plea for regionalism squarely upon the 
national interest. He says (pp. 157-58): 


For the practical purposes of federal legislation, this 
is a country of regions, not states. 

The growth and development of our national policies 
is not the result of conflicts between states; it repre- 
sents an attempted reconciliation between the in- 
terests of the various natural regions. Debates on such 
subjects as the tariff, inland waterway improvements, 
or measures relating to agriculture almost always fore- 
shadowed votes cast for the most part on a sectional 
basis. It was not a war between separate states which 
settled one great economic and political conflict in this 
country. It was strife between sections. And, although 
only once in its history has this country resorted to 
arms to settle regional differences, our national policies 
have always been arrived at through compromises—- 
often very costly ones to the nation’s interest—between 
the points of view of different sections of the country. 
Each region has fought for its own interests, usually 
with little regard to the effect on the country as a 
whole. This is sectionalism. We avoid the word today, 
hoping perhaps that the evils of disunity and local 
selfishness will vanish if the syllables are forgotten. 
But it is not so easily exorcised. 

Modern regionalism, by contrast, rests squarely upon 
the supremacy of the national interest. It admits that 
there are problems and resources common to areas 
larger than any single state—a river basin, for example. 
It recognizes that certain points of view develop in 
some portions of the country and are not shared by 
the nation as a whole. It affirms and insists, however, 
that the solution of regional problems and the develop- 
ment of regional resources are matters of concern to 
the whole country. It proposes to harmonize regional 
advancement with the national welfare. That concern 
for a supremacy of the national interest distinguishes 
“regionalism” from “sectionalism.” Under the banner 
of sectionalism, states throughout our history have 
combined to support or to oppose federal action. 
Under the modern concept of regionalism, the federal 
government acts to meet regional needs to the end 
that the entire nation may profit. 


How this theory has been translated into 
practice in the Valley is something that every 
administrator or student of administration 
should study by a careful reading of this book. 
The reader will not find any story of the 
quarrels within the Authority which furnished 


so many headlines; he will be somewhat sur- 
prised to see how small the electric power 
phase of the Authority’s work bulks; he will 
see how much more important from the mana- 
ger’s point of view is the task of hiring and 
training the personnel, of making the con- 
tracts with the states and counties and cities, 
of keeping the whole human machine going 
at a high rate of efficiency. 

Mr. Lilienthal, the dreamer, sets himself no 
bounds. His visions have that sharpness of 
minute detail which sometimes is so startling 
in dreams, and he goes back, or down (which- 
ever it is), literally to the grass roots. For in- 
stance, when he is justifying the traveling li- 
brary service established by the TVA, he 
quotes Mrs. Willis Shadow of Meigs County, 
Tennessee, who says (p. 129): 


“We have 6,000 people in Meigs County, and no 
railroad, no telephones, and no newspapers. The book- 
mobile and the grapevine are the only means of 
communication, If we lose the library bookmobile, 
how will we know what is going on in the world? 
What chance have we to improve standards of health 
or living except through reading? Talk about country 
people not reading! In Meigs County we read 4,000 
books a month. There is not a family in the county 
that the library doesn’t touch.” 


But the whirling wheels in the Valley are 
centrifuges too, and the dreamer has a chap- 
ter on the relationship of TVA to world re- 
construction which visits “somewhere beyond 
the Urals” and picks up his relationships with 
his neighbors “from Auckland on the other 
side of the globe, or from Géteborg, Buenos 
Aires, or Tegucigalpa.” 

However, Mr. Lilienthal is, first and fore- 
most, the administrator, and he believes that 
if we are to do our great political, economic, 
and social jobs, we are going to have to rely 
upon the principles of administrative man- 
agement. He sees that the expert must be 
related to the people by management. He 
sees that petty politics is the ruin of demo- 
cratic management. He lives dangerously and 
knows that his great experiment may be un- 
dermined by bad management. At the same 
time, he passionately refutes the idea that 
there is any such thing as a managerial élite 
and that managers are justified in their con- 
trols by management for the sake of the man- 
agers. He believes that the manager is the 
administrative servant of the people and that 
he must keep so close to them that the grand 
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mandate of the law may be interpreted a 
thousand times every day in a thousand dif- 
ferent places and, if need be, in a thousand 
different ways, in genuine accord with the 
democratic purpose of the law. 

There was a time when every book review 
toward its close had to follow a certain strict 
procedural form. I am of a mind to take it 
up now, to bring to an end my enthusiastic 
appreciation of this enthusiastic book. 

The book has an index. Whether it is ade- 
quate or not I do not know. I read the book 
instead. 

The book has a bibliography, selected. I 
have not examined its objectivity. 


But—and I say it in a lingo that once was 
understandable in any of the reaches of the 
river from where the blue-white alkaline 
waters of the Holston join the deep brown 
acidulous waters of the French Broad to form 
the Tennessee, all the way over the shoals 
and down to the very mouth of the Tennessee 
where we were wont to set our clocks o' nights 
by the whistle of the Dick Fowler steaming 
up from Cairo—in the vocabulary of those 
who once paddled and pulled and steamed the 
reaches of that river, I say: 

Praise be unto the Lord! There is not a 
single doggoned organization chart in the 
whole blamed book! 


Modern Constitutional Development: A Challenge 
to Administration 


By Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., War Production Board 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, by 
CaRL BRENT SwWisHER. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1943. Pp. xiii, 1079. $4.50. 

O* MARCH 27, 1944, the United States Su- 

preme Court upheld the constitutional.- 
ity of the Emergency Price Control Act of 

1942 and in so doing took a very significant 

step in liberalizing the nature and extent of 

the powers which may be delegated to ad- 
ministrative agencies by the legislature. In 
fact, in the words of the dissenting justices, 
the decision “leaves no doubt” that the nine- 
year-old Schechter Case invalidating the NRA 

“is now overruled.” One can hardly disagree 

with Mr. Justice Roberts, spokesman for a 

minority of three, that the stricter view of 

permissible delegations expressed in the NRA 
case is now abandoned in favor of one which 
finds constitutional sanction for, or at least 
no constitutional barrier against, delegations 
of considerable breadth to be exercised by 
administrative agencies within the limits of 
criteria and standards not capable of any 
precise definition. This reversal of the earlier 
doctrine serves to emphasize once more that 
constitutional law is to a great extent a func- 
tion of time and circumstance and that con- 


stitutional development is appropriately a 
study which finds of prime relevance not only 
constitutional provisions, statutory enact- 
ments, and judicial pronouncements but also 
the economic, political, and social growth and 
transmutations of society. No sound student 
of constitutional development will try to ex- 
plain this important shift without taking into 
account the changes in the personnel of the 
Supreme Court, the existence of a war emer- 
gency, and the growing recognition of the 
practical administrative necessities inherent 
in the effective mobilization of the economy. 
The judicial recognition of the need for 
broader discretion to be exercised by regula- 
tory agencies also means that the legislature 
is likely to leave squarely up to such bodies 
the delicate and difficult tasks of coping with 
our war-inherited economic and social prob- 
lems, subject only to very broad command- 
ments to pursue the public interest and to act 
in a fair and equitable manner. 

This is but another example, of which we 
have had several in the last decade, that 
American constitutional law is capable of 
startling adaptation in a comparatively short 
time to the economic and social imperatives 
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of a rapidly changing civilization. That the 
Constitution, in the broad sense of the term, 
has characteristically been so adapted, al- 
though normally at a much less exciting 
tempo, is admirably emphasized in Professor 
Carl Brent Swisher’s recent exhaustive study 
of American Constitutional Development. 
Professor Swisher, who has already contrib- 
uted to the study of constitutional develop- 
ment two outstanding biographies of Su- 
preme Court Justices (Stephen J. Field, 
Craftsman of the Law [1930] and Roger B. 
Taney [1935]), has undertaken in this volume 
the challenging task of weaving together the 
strands of political, economic, social, and 
judicial history which, combined, form the 
web of American constitutional development 
in the broadest sense of the term. It is by no 
means a history of the Constitution and its 
formal amendments, or of the Supreme Court, 
or of the statutory provisions enacted under 
the Constitution. These obviously claim their 
share of attention, but only as particular 
phases of the study and as they relate to the 
history of political parties, political platforms 
and programs, political philosophy, personali- 
ties of leaders, the maturing, industrializa- 
tion, and cartelization of the economy, gov- 
ernmental administration, and social change 
in general. In speaking of constitutional de- 
velopment, he is using the word “constitu- 
tion” more nearly in the Aristotelian sense 
of the structure of society governmentally or- 
ganized than in the more usual and more 
legalistic connotation of the word. As he says 
in his bibliographical note (p. 1031), 

A comprehensive bibliography to cover American con- 
stitutional development as discussed in this volume 
would include all important materials in American 
political, governmental, and legal history, those cus- 
tomarily listed under American national government, 
federalism, public administration, and related topics, 


those dealing with public law in the United States, 
and a host of other items. 


While this breadth of approach may be 
questioned by some as blurring the focus of 
the study of constitutional development, it is, 
for the realistic student of public law in its 
relation to public administration, a welcome 
departure from the study of public law as an 
analysis of constitutions, statutes, and judicial 
decisions, undertaken with legal blinders 
which render immaterial or irrelevant a care- 
ful evaluation of the factors which make these 


things a part of the life of the nation. It has 
been said, with considerable justice, that the 
American study of constitutional develop- 
ment and of political science in general has 
been far too legal and formal in approach. 
This volume is a significant step in freeing 
the analysis of the growth of American poli- 
tical and governmental institutions from the 
compartmentalized and formalized approach 
of scholarly orthodoxy. 

One outstanding impression with which the 
careful reader of the book will be left is that, 
in the words of the author, “the most im- 
portant trends in American constitutional de- 
velopment lie within the federal government 
rather than in its relations to the states” (p. 
1019), and that of these the most pregnant 
with significance for the future is the breath. 
taking growth in this generation of the pow- 
ers, responsibilities, and problems of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government. Of 
particular importance is the development 
which places in the hands of independent or 
semi-independent regulatory agencies a broad 
sweep of authority over the American econ- 
omy. To a considerable extent this is a con- 
sequence of emergency and wartime necessi- 
ties, but there are few who really believe that 
the termination of hostilities will bring about 
the disappearance of the problems with which 
many of these agencies were organized to deal 
or the abandonment of the attempt to handle 
those problems through administrative insti- 
tutions closely comparable to those with 
which we have become familiar. 

The prospect of continuing broad powers 
over the economic life of the nation to be 
exercised by independent or nearly independ- 
ent administrative bodies poses a challenging 
dilemma for those who are interested in the 
organization of governmental functions so that 
the exercise of those powers may be effectively 
discharged without impairment of basic indi- 
vidual rights and with full accountability to 
the appropriately organized expression of the 
public will. Broadly speaking, that dilemma 
may be described as the problem of organiz- 
ing controls which are adequate with respect 
to both policy and procedure, without emas- 
culating the administrative process by exces- 
sive legalism. Much of the history of adminis- 
trative law has centered around this general 
problem. The greatly enhanced role of ad- 
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ministrative agencies and the bewilderingly 
complicated nature of the matters with which 
they must continue to deal give that problem 
a new and critical significance. 

Procedural controls and, indirectly, policy 
controls have in the past been exercised judi- 
cially to a large extent by the application of 
the doctrines of nondelegation of legislative 
power and the procedural and substantive 
requirements of “due process of law” with 
respect to the authority and activity of ad- 
ministrative agencies. The direct effects of the 
judicial review of administrative action have 
been often discussed and constitute a more 
or less familiar story. The early hamstringing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission by narrow 
and unsympathetic judicial decisions, cogently 
retold in Professor Swisher’s volume, was an 
object-lesson in the emasculation of the will 
of the popular branches of the government 
by the excessively narrow approach, not un- 
affected by policy considerations, of the fed- 
eral judiciary. The continuous struggle of 
public rate-making agencies to achieve some 
measure of effective operation in the face of 
judicial review of facts as well as law, and of 
judicial consideration de novo of their pro- 
ceedings, is another aspect of the same prob- 
lem. The invalidation of the AAA and the 
NRA and the rigorous procedural require- 
ments imposed on the NLRB, the SEC, and 
the Department of Agriculture in several cases 
made this one of the leading issues in the 
well-remembered Supreme Court fight in 
1937. The recent tendency of the Supreme 
Court to regard legislative delegations with 
a more liberal eye and to emphasize that 
judicial review under “due process of law” 
is not ordinarily concerned with administra- 
tive findings of fact supported by substantial 
evidence are hopeful signs that the dilemma 
may be capable of solution. 

For the student of the process of public 
administration there are important indirect 
effects of the legalistic approach to adminis- 
tration which have not so often been recog- 
nized or discussed. These are the effects on 
the internal organization and functioning of 
the regulatory agencies themselves, arising 
from the facts that the Constitution is a law 
whose ultimate scope is defined by lawyers, 
that administrative agencies owe their exist- 


ence and their powers to statutes whose in- 
terpretation is peculiarly the province of 
lawyers, that “due process of law” as judi- 
cially interpreted gives courts, and therefore 
lawyers, the ultimate judgment as to what is 
“reasonable” in the way of governmental 
action, and that most of the regulatory agen- 
cies must rely upon the regular courts for 
assistance in enforcing their rulings. While 
the external results of these circumstances, 
namely, the struggle to adjust judicial control 
to the needs of an enlarged administrative 
responsibility, have been referred to briefly 
above and are dealt with in some detail in 
Professor Swisher’s volume, the less dramatic 
but none the less important potential effects 
of this external legal yardstick on internal 
organization and functioning deserve some 
further attention. 

Among the most interesting of these may 
be a development comparable to a miniature 
judicial review within the agency, whereby 
the legal staff exercises a veto power over 
proposed actions and procedures. Its coun- 
terpart is a separation of powers giving rise 
to a system of checks and balances as effective 
in postponing or blocking positive action as 
any that the most conservative framers of the 
Constitution may have had in mind. The 
Statute comprising the organic act upon 
which the agency is established becomes a 
subconstitution, and those who are best able 
to maintain a claim of peculiar competence 
to determine officially its meaning, intent, and 
procedural requirements are the lawyers. 
There may appear in miniature, within the 
organization, most of the problems that char- 
acterize judicial review of administrative 
action as it is usually known. The attempt, 
on the part of the “experts,” to restrain the 
lawyers to considerations of strict legality and 
to exclude them from undue weight in mat- 
ters of analytical technique and major policy 
corresponds in an interesting fashion to the 
struggle over the appropriate scope of judicial 
review of administrative regulatory action in 
general. 

So far as consideration of this review at top 
levels is concerned, it is an appropriate sub- 
ject for debate as to how far lawyers’ guesses 
concerning what courts will do should give 
them a predominant voice in matters of 
policy as well as law. Of course, as individ- 
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uals, the members of the top legal staff may 
exercise considerable weight in the policy 
councils of the agency, but they should do so 
not as lawyers but as intelligent and experi- 
enced men among other intelligent and ex- 
perienced men. That there are very serious 
dangers in formalizing and compartmentaliz- 
ing the legal function in such a fashion that 
it reaches into the day-to-day administrative 
operations of an agency was clearly demon- 
strated in the early administration of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

In the Office of Price Administration as it 
operated in Washington in 1942 and most 
of 1943, the legalism in administration of 
which I have been speaking was carried to an 
unusual and dangerous extreme, both organi- 
zationally and functionally. Since this condi- 
tion has now been largely corrected, it is 
perhaps appropriate to discuss it as an un- 
fortunate example of the administrative prob- 
lem to which I have referred. 

Organizationally, the legal department be- 
came an almost complete duplicate of the 
price department, with staffs of lawyers at- 
tached to most sections, branches, and divi- 
sions. But although they were “attached” 
at the various organizational levels, they were 
not on the pay roll of, nor were they in any 
real sense responsible to, the section and 
branch chiefs or division heads. They were 
responsible instead to their superiors in an 
independent legal hierarchy that was headed 
ultimately by the General Counsel. 

Functionally, although the members of the 
legal department at the operating levels were 
theoretically concerned only with the legality 
of proposed actions, they arrived by typical 
reasoning at participation in and potential 
veto of even the most intimate daily admin- 
istrative details of the operations of the 
agency. Given the fact that the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 decreed that the 
prices set must be “fair and equitable,” the 
members of the legal department conceived 
it to be their clear duty to assure not only 
that the proposed prices were, in their own 
independent judgment, “fair and equitable” 
but that the procedures for assembling and 
analyzing data upon which such judgments 
were to be made were, in their independent 
opinion, adequate and valid. A similar broad- 
ening of the “enforcement” concept led them 


to assume wide participation and review func. 
tions in the broader areas of compliance and 
general field activities. All this, it was argued, 
was clearly imposed upon them by the stat- 
ute’s general pronouncement. That assurance 
of fair and equitable administration was im- 
posed upon the agency in general was un- 
doubted. That it was in any particular way 
entrusted to the esoteric understanding of the 
lawyers was not universally conceded. 

The result of this view of the legal func. 
tions, together with the formalized independ- 
ence of the legal hierarchy within the organi- 
zation, was that virtually no action, even of a 
comparatively minor sort, could be taken 
without prior legal review and clearance, and 
any disagreement between the lawyers and 
the price staff could be appealed by either 
through the various levels of the duplicate 
hierarchies until (if no agreement had been 
reached) it became a matter for the Adminis- 
trator himself and his General Counsel to 
decide. It was a ludicrous organizational sit- 
uation. The chief reason that it survived as 
long as it did was that, in general, the price 
and legal staff members were able to work 
together with a fair degree of harmony, ne- 
gotiating their differences like two independ- 
ent principalities characterized generally by 
good will. 

In day-to-day administrative operations, 
this meant submitting for the lawyers’ veto 
not only such matters as proposed orders, 
regulations, interpretations, and enforcement 
litigation but also such matters as the method 
of data collection, the adequacy and validity 
of statistical and economic analyses, all price 
and operating instructions to the field, all 
proposed campaigns and activities to promote 
compliance, all informational bulletins to the 
trade and articles for trade journals, and even 
all publicity releases for general consumption. 
Where disagreements developed on any of 
these, or on a myriad of other matters of daily 
administrative operation, there was a poten- 
tial paralysis of the administrative will pend- 
ing negotiation. 

There were good as well as bad aspects of 
the encroachment by the lawyers upon much 
of the sphere of the price staff. It was clear 
that the lawyers as a group were among the 
most intelligent in the agency, were generally 
possessed of a high degree of native ability, 
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and were sincere and aggressive. It is also true 
that they were generally on the right side so 
far as basic policy in the public interest was 
concerned and that the differences were more 
often than not differences as to method by 
which to achieve an agreed objective. It is 
furthermore significant that to some extent 
the early invasion by the lawyers into the 
realm of general administrative functions hap- 
pened because the discharge of those func- 
tions was poor or was going by default. As a 
matter of fact, the immediate policy results 
of such legal imperialism were often good, 
although the administrative results in the 
long run were indefensible. The lawyer is a 
good administrator by coincidence only; he 
is not specially trained for administration, 
and, indeed, the narrow and specialized legal 
education he has received may be considered 
to be particularly unsuited for the types of 
problems to be faced. To the extent that he 
is a good administrator, it is because of his 
intelligence and experience and probably in 
spite of his training. But more serious than 
the predominant role of the lawyer in daily 
administration was the organizational ab- 
surdity of many hundreds of lawyers in a 
duplicate structure, resulting in the confusion 
of lines of responsibility (particularly in the 
field) and, most important, the absolute in- 
ability to move with speed and precision, 
supposedly one of the major advantages of the 
administrative process. 

Part of the explanation of this unusual 
phenomenon, which is probably an extreme 
case, lies in the difficulty of staffing regulatory 
agencies. As has been indicated, the situation 
came about in part because administration 
through the ordinary channels was going by 
default. The fact is that the war found the 
emergency regulatory agencies with virtually 
nowhere to turn for intelligent, trained, dis- 
interested public servants of high caliber and 
breadth of outlook. A very important limiting 
factor was the need for people whose training 
and background were such that they had no 
direct or personal interest in the matters to 
be regulated. In price control, while it was 
necessary to have business knowledge and ex- 
perience, it was also considered necessary that 
the final judgments be made not by those 
whose personal interests were at stake but by 
individuals, acting upon advice, who could 


be relied upon to recognize and effectuate the 
general public interest. Whence were to come 
these many men who by definition were to be 
well-educated, intelligent, able, and not iden- 
tified with any of the private interests being 
regulated? One could look, perhaps, to the 
ranks of the clergy, some of whom were used 
with considerable success by the War Labor 
Board in mediation and arbitration of labor 
disputes; to the faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities, which disgorged many of the mem- 
bers of their social science and other depart- 
ments; and to the thousands of young lawyers 
newly out of law school who were not yet 
irrevocably identified with the interests of a 
particular clientele. The first two categories 
of candidates constituted a comparatively 
small number of temporarily available public 
servants. It has been apparent for some time 
that the young lawyers as a group come 
closest to providing a substantial reservoir of 
intelligent, well-trained young men with no 
personal interest to serve and with some de- 
veloped sense of the public interest. Whether 
the training is best suited to administrative 
work and whether the concept of public in- 
terest acquired in a law school is sufficiently 
broad and comprehensive are matters which 
could be debated. 

The significant thing, however, is that the 
crisis caught America with a discouraging 
dearth of men in the group which should 
ideally be flowing into administrative posts. 
I am speaking of young men consciously 
and carefully trained for a career in the pub- 
lic service. These have been conspicuous by 
their comparative insignificance in the pres- 
ent picture. This is partly because of the great 
increase in the number of such positions to 
be filled compared to the relatively small 
number of young men specifically trained for 
careers in the public service. But it is also 
significant that the young “administrators” 
produced by our present schools of public 
administration have been engaged almost 
wholly in the mechanics of operations rather 
than in their substance and have been re- 
quired to expend their energies largely in 
paper-pushing, wrangling with the central per- 
sonnel and budget agencies, and swimming 
in a welter of what has come to be known as 
“administrivia”—the trivial details of admin- 
istrative housekeeping. These duties must, of 
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course, be performed by someone, but it 
should be clear that our crying need is for 
an increase in the number and importance of 
schools of public administration which will 
set their sights higher than the current em- 
phasis on “administrivia” in many curricula 
would indicate. Unless this is done, the na- 
tion’s law schools will continue to supply the 
junior policy personnel and will, as they are 
already starting to do, modify their own cur- 
ricula in an attempt to fill this specific need 
by introducing more economics, political 
science, and general administration into their 
schedules of courses. 

The challenge that modern constitutional 
development presents for the profession of 
public administration is, in brief, that it be- 
come a true profession. If this can be 
achieved, the problems of organizing effective 
and expeditious administrative action with- 
out loss of accountability and essential pro- 
cedural safeguards are capable of solution. 
Professor Swisher observes (pp. 1026-27): 


The quality of administration depends in a high 
degree upon the quality of personnel. It is vital to 
the welfare of the United States that an increasing 
number of people of outstanding ability should enter 
the government service. . . . If the new leadership 
brings with it the capacity to think in terms of broad 
conceptions of public welfare, the problems of or- 
ganization will remain, but their day-to-day solution 
will lie within the realm of possibility. 


I would add to this that the new leadership 
must develop a common tradition, a com. 
mon conception of the public trust, a train- 
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ing sufficiently homogeneous and integrated 
to supply a set of accepted standards and 
principles of operation, and, above all, an 
esprit de corps which is the hallmark of all 
true professions. The administrative crisis 
consequent upon the economic emergency 
and the war has revealed with stark clarity 
that we have no profession of public admin- 
istration in those terms. Nor, indeed, are we 
likely to possess one until we have a develop. 
ment of schools of public administration 
similar to the rise of the national law schools 
in the past century. Our present institutions 
of this type (such, for example, as those at 
Harvard, Chicago, and Syracuse) are far too 
few to fill the need, and even they must con- 
tinue to broaden their emphasis and to de- 
vise regular channels for the proper utiliza- 
tion of their graduates. 

If the experience of the last few years 
means anything, it means that high intellec- 
tual ability on the part of the individuals in 
the public service is in itself not enough. 
There has been a tremendous influx of per- 
sons of a high order of native intelligence and 
advanced formal training in the emergency 
agencies in Washington. But there has charac- 
teristically been little or no sense of common 
purpose, of acknowledged methodology, of 
coherent ideals and objectives. On these 
points the infant profession of public admin- 
istration is at present ill equipped to accept 
the grave challenge presented by the impera- 
tives of modern American economic and 
constitutional development. 


Whitleyism and Collective Bargaining 


By Sterling D. Spero, New York University 


Civit SERVICE STAFF RELATIONSHIPS, by E. N. 
GLApDDEN, Administrative Research Series, 
William Hodge & Co. Ltd., 1943. Pp. xi, 
184. 125. 6d. 

7 study of the methods and machinery of 
employer-employee relationships in the 

British civil service follows the general pattern 

of Professor Leonard D. White's path-break- 

ing book Whitley Councils in the British Civil 

Service, published in 1933. Dr. Gladden dis- 


cusses the functioning of the Whitley Coun- 
cils, the operation of the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal, and the development 
and activities of the staff associations. His 
book contains more intimate detail than Dr. 
White’s work, but it lack the latter’s broad 
perspective. 

The Whitley Councils constitute a highly 
formalized system of employer-employee con- 
sultation and negotiation which, since its in- 
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ception in 1919, has effected an almost revolu- 
tionary change of attitude on the part of the 
administration toward the rank and file. Bea- 
trice and Sidney Webb tell that, prior to 
World War I: 

When the Post and Telegraph Clerks Association at- 
tempted to study the methods by which the Post 
Office could increase the efficiency of its service to the 
public, and began to publish studies upon the postal 
cheque system, which is successfully in operation over 
a greater part of Europe, the Postmaster-General made 
it known that any such investigation, which might be 
held to imply criticism of the backwardness or apathy 
of the British Postal Administration, was regarded as 
a breach of official discipline; and steps were taken to 
prevent the study being proceeded with. 


Contrast this incident with the declared ob- 
jects of the Whitley system, and the revolu- 
tion in the administration’s attitude which 
made possible even the inception of Whitley- 
ism becomes apparent. The constitution of the 
National Whitley Council states: 

The objects of the National Council shall be to 
secure the greatest measure of cooperation between the 
State in its capacity as employer and the general body 
of civil servants in matters affecting the Civil Service, 
with a view to increased efficiency in the public 
service combined with the well-being of those em- 
ployed; to provide machinery for dealing with griev- 
ances, and generally to bring together the experience 
of different points of view of representatives of the 
administration, clerical and manipulative Civil Service. 


As in the case of all reforms requiring dras- 
tic changes in established relationships and 
alterations in the accepted attitudes and habits 
of thought of those in control, Whitleyism did 
not come as a gift from those in power to their 
subordinates. Two years of intensive pressure 
and agitation by the civil service unions were 
required to bring about its adoption. Origin- 
ally, the Whitley system was not conceived as 
a civil service reform but as a device for im- 
proving labor relations in industry. Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, later Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, presided over a Committee on Rela- 
tions between Employers and Employed which 
issued a report in March, 1917, proposing the 
establishment of a system of joint industrial 
councils. Each industry was to set up by agree- 
ment between the employers’ association and 
the trade-unions national, district, and works 
councils. These councils were to hold regular 
meetings to settle questions of wages and work- 
ing conditions, to effect a better utilization of 
the practical knowledge of the employees, and 


to consider technical, educational, and legis- 
lative problems affecting the industry. 

After studying the report Beatrice Webb 
expressed doubt as to whether the proposals 
would have much effect on labor relations in 
industry. But, she predicted, the government 
would sooner or later have to adopt the Whit- 
ley idea in its own services. Mrs. Webb was 
right. The influence of Whitleyism on British 
industry has been slight. On the other hand, 
the civil service employee organizations, even 
before they had heard of Mrs. Webb's predic- 
tion, sensed the importance of Whitleyism for 
the public services. 

After more than a year of activity by the 
staff organizations, the government in July, 
1918, at a meeting assembled to hear its de- 
cision, offered a scheme of advisory bodies 
whose conclusions would always be subject to 
veto by ministers. The staff representatives 
rejected the plan and continued to press for 
a scheme of plenary councils operating in 
effect as a system of collective bargaining. 
The persuasiveness and the political influence 
of the union spokesmen are indicated by the 
fact that the government, instead of assuming 
a “take it or leave it” attitude, consented to 
negotiate. After nearly a year of negotiation 
the respresentatives of the two sides reached 
an agreement in May, 1919, which laid the basis 
of the present Whitley system. These negotia- 
tions and the resulting agreement were in them- 
selves a significant demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of Whitleyism. They were, in fact, one 
of Whitleyism’s greatest accomplishments. 

The heart of the new plan was contained 
in the following clause in the constitution of 
the National Whitley Council: 

The decisions of the Council shall be arrived at by 
agreement between the two sides, shall be signed by 


the chairman and vice chairman, shall be reported to 
the Cabinet, and thereupon shall become operative. 


The councils thus became more than mere 
advisory or consultative agencies. Their agree- 
ments, subject to the overriding authority of 
Parliament, the powers of the Treasury, and 
the responsibility of the minister, were sup- 
posed to be carried out and not merely to 
serve as suggestions for the government to 
accept or reject. 

Civil service Whitleyism has now been in 
operation for a quarter-century. It has weath- 
ered the major crisis of the General Strike of 
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1926 and the consequent enactment of Clause 
V of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of 1927 forbidding civil service unions to 
afhliate with the general labor movement. It 
is likely that without Whitleyism these events 
would have greatly weakened civil service 
unionism. 

Despite the serious setback of 1927 the 
Whitley system has greatly strengthened 
unionism in the civil service because it is 
founded upon the principle of representation 
by employee organizations. The only way in 
which employees can obtain representation 
on a council at any level is through member- 
ship in an organization. As a result there has 
been since the establishment of Whitleyism a 
phenomenal growth in both the number and 
membership of civil service associations. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war the num- 
ber of service organizations had passed 330, 
while their membership today approximates 
475,000. 

These organizations, in groups, select repre- 
sentatives to the Staff Side of the National 
Whitley Council. The larger bodies, like the 
Union of Post Office Workers (156,000) and 
the Civil Service Alliance (173,000), have six 
seats each. The Executive Group of organiza- 
tions has three, the Technical Group one. The 
Staff Side has twenty-three votes. 

The Official Side consists of government 
representatives, usually top civil servants and 
permanent department heads. These officials 
act in the name and by the authority of the 
ministers. It is the ministers who decide what 
they will agree to or refuse to agree to. The 
Official Side registers their will. This is true 
in practice despite the fact that the Whitley 
constitution, according to some, implies ac- 
ceptance by the ministers of agreements 
reached on their behalf. Frequently, there- 
fore, there has been some feeling and expres- 
sion of frustration on the part of the Staff 
Side when the Official Side have “nothing to 
add” to what they have said according to 
their instructions. 

This indicates that there are in the British 
civil service, as in all governmental services, 
limitations on collective bargaining inherent 
in the governmental structure or practice. But 
these limitations in Great Britain are far more 
superficial than the limitations on collective 
bargaining in our federal service. President 


Roosevelt has spoken of the “insurmountable 
limitations” on collective bargaining “when 
applied to public personnel management.” He 
declared: 


The very nature and purposes of government make 
it impossible for administrative officials to represent 
fully or to bind the employer in mutual discussions 
with government employee organizations. The em- 
ployer is the whole people who speak by means of 
laws enacted by their representatives in Congress, 
Accordingly, administrative officials and employees alike 
are governed and guided, and in many instances re- 
stricted, by laws which establish policies, procedures 
or rules in personnel matters. 


From a strict legal point of view, collective 
bargaining between administrators and em- 
ployee organizations is subject to the over- 
riding authority of the legislature in both 
national services. The great difference, how- 
ever, is that in the United States, operating 
under a system of separation of powers, the 
limitation is always real. In Great Britain the 
limitations on the Official Side inhere in the 
practices which have grown up under the 
Whitley system rather than in the nature of 
the British government. The Official Side 
could receive larger grants of power and dis- 
cretion; the ministers could come to more 
definite conclusions. The problem could be 
solved if the government wanted to solve it. 
In Britain an agreement reached in the Na- 
tional Whitley Council can become binding; 
for the government, barring extraordinary 
circumstances, has parliamentary authority be- 
hind it before beginning negotiations with 
the staff. In the United States an agreement 
reached between staff and administrators may 
readily be overridden in Congress by refusal 
to provide funds or by specific legislation. 

Yet there has been developing in this coun- 
try in recent years in both federal and local 
governmental employment an increasing tend- 
ency for administrators to deal with their 
employees through negotiation or collective 
bargaining. The parties bargain and reach 
agreements which they regard as morally bind- 
ing on matters which fall within the area of 
administrative discretion and control. Of 
course, legislation may supersede these agree- 
ments. Some agencies have a freer area of 
bargaining than others, depending on the 
extent to which personnel matters are affected 
by legislation. 

It is well to remember in this connection 
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that employers and employees in private in- 
dustry must also bargain collectively within 
the framework of the law. Collective agree- 
ments cannot alter or affect the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Labor Relations Act, and state factory laws 
and sanitary codes, to mention but a few over- 
riding limitations on collective bargaining. 

When the Whitley system was first adopted 
in Great Britain, trade unionists and adminis- 
trators in America generally misunderstood 
it. Will H. Hays, who was Postmaster-General 
after Harding’s election, set up a system of 
service relations councils, national and local, 
which superficially looked something like the 
Whitley Councils. Representation in the Na- 
tional Service Relations Council, like that in 
the Whitley Council, was based on employee 
organizations. Each national organization of 
postal employees had two representatives. 
There was no weighting for size and no dis- 
tinction between regular trade-unions affili- 
ated with the organized labor movement and 
organizations which were anti-union in atti- 
tude and policy. Furthermore, organizations of 
officials had seats along with organizations of 
the rank and file. 

The big unions were afraid of the plan. 
Created as it was in a period of rising com- 
pany unionism, these unions regarded the 
Hays organization as a disguised company 
union plan intended to undermine them. Nor 
did Mr. Hays’ remarks to the convention of 
an unaffiliated (with AFL) association with a 
long record of anti-unionism help matters. Mr. 
Hays said that he hoped his plan would make 
affiliation of postal workers with the labor 
movement unnecessary. The big unions, there- 
fore, set out to emasculate the service relations 
plan by confining its activities to narrower 
and narrower fields of mutual benefit and wel- 
fare work. They refused to permit the coun- 
cils to deal with issues of wages or working 
conditions, Finally, they succeeded in circum- 
scribing the system to such an extent that it 
passed out of the picture almost unnoticed. 

It should not be overlooked that Whitley- 
ism has not absorbed all the energy and ac- 


tivity of the British civil service labor move- 
ment. The associations bargain collectively 
through the Whitley machinery, but they also 
lobby and engage in publicity campaigns and 
bring organized pressure upon the government 
in much the same manner as bargaining 
agents in private employment use their power 
outside the conference room to bring reluctant 
employers into line. While such activity takes 
place outside of Whitley processes, the Whitley 
system has influenced it profoundly through 
the part played by the National Staff Side. This 
body is no mere grouping of association dele- 
gates on an official negotiating committee, but 
rather a true federation of the staff organiza- 
tions. It has acted as their joint spokesman in 
almost every crisis or major effort affecting the 
service as a whole from the General Strike of 
1926 to the recent war bonus campaign. 

Of course, Dr. Gladden’s book covers other 
aspects of the problem of staff relations in the 
British service. He discusses the work and ac- 
complishments of Whitleyism in detail in the 
areas of both personnel and general adminis- 
tration. He analyzes the work of another im- 
portant staff relations agency, the Arbitration 
Tribunal. He discusses the role of the staff in 
the administrative process. And he points out, 
as did Dr. White in his book, that professional 
trade-union leadership has limitations from the 
point of view of the student of public adminis- 
tration interested in harnessing staff energy 
for administrative reform. But, as Dr. White 
pointed out, “It is foolish to expect interest 
in administrative technique when the very 
necessaries of life are lacking, and the associa- 
tions and unions would have failed in their 
obvious duty had they not bent their energy 
to secure improvements in the economic stand- 
ing of the service.” 

The success of Whitleyism lies in the fact 
that it is an effective system for collective bar- 
gaining and negotiation on all matters affect- 
ing the staff and the service. The health of 
the system and of British civil service staff re- 
lations in general rests in the fact that they 
are based on a free civil service labor move- 
ment. 
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io MANY Americans, Australia is the island 

continent “down under” and the home of 
the Australian ballot, boxing kangaroos, and 
Uncle Bim. Robert S. Parker’ presents a far 
different aspect of the Commonwealth's assets 
and activities in his useful book—the first com- 
prehensive review of the history, problems, and 
methods of public service recruitment in Aus- 
tralia. The reader is immediately impressed by 
the closeness with which Australian personnel 
and administrative problems parallel those in 
the United States and by the different methods 
that have been adopted to meet them. It is 
clear that we can learn from each other. 

Mr. Parker set for himself the task of ascer- 
taining “Australian methods and standards 
of recruitment technique, and the principles, 
if any, which informed them.” In support of 
this major objective, he interestingly describes 
and appraises existing recruitment practices 
of the Commonwealth and its six states in 
terms of their historical developments. De- 
spite the fact that there are some differences 
in the practices of the Commonwealth and 
state governments, there are enough similari- 
ties to permit generalizations covering a broad 
area of recruitment and selection policies and 
methods, 

Although Mr. Parker’s major purpose is 
achieved in a profitable and provocative man- 
ner, the book’s first two parts, which are 
largely historical and descriptive, tend to be 
repetitious and somewhat confusing. The 
author supplemented information gleaned 
from reports and questionnaires by interview- 
ing leading personalities in Australia; yet his 
presentation gives the impression of too heavy 
reliance on documentary materials and an 
uncomfortable feeling of remoteness from the 


*Mr. Parker is now at Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand. He formerly taught in the 
university at Canberra. For some time he was an o 
in the public service of New South Wales, Australia. 


practical administrative problems of Austral- 
ian recruitment methods. 

No attention is given to the personnel prac- 
tices of Australian cities. This omission may 
be due to the general immaturity of local gov- 
ernment in Australia as compared with that 
in the United States and England. Most of 
the work on which the book is based was done 
in the period 1937-40, and it therefore pre- 
sents a peacetime situation. No reference is 
made to the war or its expansive and dislocat- 
ing effects upon recruiting practices. 

These shortcomings fade in the brighter 
light of the critical and interpretative chap- 
ters that constitute the third part of the book. 
Here Mr. Parker formulates suggestions that 
point the way to the more effective recruit- 
ment and development of personnel, particu- 
larly for the administrative posts in Austral- 
ian government. He is aware that these posi- 
tions are of paramount importance in the 
management of governmental affairs, espe- 
cially at a time when governments are being 
forced to accept ever-increasing responsibili- 
ties for participation in economic, industrial, 
and social activities. As a result, the major 
burden of the book relates to the need for 
improving the quality of administrative per- 
sonnel and to the methods for accomplishing 
this purpose. 

I 

_ growth and expansion of civil service 

systems in the United States and Australia 
came in different ways. Here, the leadership 
was taken by the federal government with the 
adoption of the Pendleton Act in 1883. Some 
of our state and local governments followed 
this example over a period of years, although 
fewer than half of the states now have merit 
systems for a majority of their employees. The 
influence of the federal government on state 
personnel practices is also manifested in co- 
operative arrangements between federal and 
state agencies and in regulations established 
by federal agencies as conditions precedent 
to the making of grants-in-aid to the states. 
Some states have likewise stimulated the im- 
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provement of personnel practices in their 
counties and municipalities by the adoption 
of enabling or mandatory legislation. 

In Australia, by contrast, the Common- 
wealth government built upon the experi- 
ences of the colonies prior to their attaining 
statehood when the Commonwealth was es- 
tablished. “Most of the Colonies began their 
public service legislation with Acts designed 
merely to safeguard the tenure and salaries 
of public officers and provide in various ways 
for their superannuation after retirement.” In 
1874, however, some of the colonies provided 
for appointments as the result of examina- 
tions. But these earlier acts were ineffective. 
Some were not mandatory; none was ever 
strictly enforced. Not until 1883 did the col- 
ony of Victoria adopt a public service act 
“which first made explicit all the main prin- 
ciples of modern Public Service recruitment 
and control.” Later, other colonies improved 
their legislation or enacted new laws. 

By 1902 many of the present-day recruitment 
practices had been expressed in legislation by 
ali the colonies except South Australia, where 
action was taken in 1916. The Common- 
wealth of Australia came into being in 1901. 
A public service act for the Commonwealth 
government was adopted in the following 
year. “The framers of that Act were able to 
take advantage of the experience of the for- 
mer colonies, and it accordingly constituted 
the most advanced Public Service legislation 
in the Commonwealth.” 

As in many other countries, the major 
reason for adopting public service acts in 
Australia was the elimination of patronage. 
Mr. Parker stresses the fact that, although 
Australia was “never afflicted by the system 
of ‘spoils to the Victor,’” it was cursed by 
patronage in the making of new appoint- 
ments and promotions. He maintains that the 
vesting of “controlling” authority in “inde- 
pendent” agencies, as a result of the series of 
enactments begun in 1883, was “the most 
important single development in the history 
of Australian Public Service recruitment and 
management” and assured the demise of pa- 
tronage and the establishment of open com- 
petition for positions within the scope of the 
acts. 

One cannot read these portions of the book 
without wondering about the basic philoso- 


phy that seems to dominate so many civil 
service agencies. In nearly all instances they 
were established to prevent patronage or 
spoils, to restrain favoritism, to inhibit un- 
reasonable or unjustified actions by appoint- 
ing authorities, and to restrict the freedom of 
officers in dealing with employees. Certainly, 
the barring of abuse is a laudable aim and a 
worth-while accomplishment, but it is a nega- 
tive contribution to administration. A more 
constructive approach is needed. It has been 
only within relatively recent years that this 
fact has been realized in some jurisdictions in 
the United States. 

Mr. Parker, like many others, is torn be- 
tween two desires. On the one hand, he 
strongly feels the need for controls to keep 
matters under surveillance and prevent a re- 
version to previous abuse. On the other hand, 
he has a vague feeling that controls are in- 
adequate and may be impeding advances 
along other lines. He remarks that “the strik- 
ing feature of the situation is that, having 
established the framework, we have been con- 
tent to leave it a framework. Our modernity 
is the modernity of the twentieth century, but 
not of its fourth decade.” 

The “control” functions of public service 
commissions in the Commonwealth and state 
governments sometimes extend beyond orig- 
inal recruitment activities, the making of pro- 
motions, and general personnel matters.’ In 
certain instances the commissions delve into 
departmental organization and management. 
The extent of this activity apparently varies 
from one jurisdiction to another and depends, 
in part, on the inclinations and prestige of 
the individual commissioners and the atti- 
tudes of the various governments. 

Although Mr. Parker makes a few allusions 
to this development, he brushes it aside with 
the remark that it “need not be considered 
here”—apparently because it does not relate 


* Australian public service commissions have greater 
authority than civil service commissions in the United 
States in determining the need for personnel requisi- 
tioned by department heads and in making appoint- 
ments to positions in the service. On the other hand, 
the “control” of the commissions is limited by: (@) 
the appointment of an unusually large number of 
temporary employees; (>) the exemption of large 
blocks of positions from their jurisdiction; and (c) the 
activities of separate arbitration courts that make their 
own independent decisions regarding working condi- 
tions, remuneration, and classification. 
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directly to original recruitment. One cannot 
help wishing that the author had pursued this 
matter further, since it raises a question that 
is of more than passing interest to government 
administrators. Should matters relating to or- 
ganization and management be primarily the 
concern of the budget agency, the personnel 
agency, or a separate agency established for 
this special purpose? Theoretical arguments 
can be marshaled to support each of the three 
alternatives. Examples of all three develop- 
ments can be found in different governmental 
units of the United States. The determining 
factors are not always clear, but personalities, 
the stage of development of general admin- 
istrative practices, and expediency probably 
play varying parts in actual practice. 

The development of executive budget agen- 
cies has not proceeded as far in Australian 
Commonwealth and state governments as in 
the United States and England. In Australia, 
budget estimates are compiled by the Treas- 
ury. This agency, in contrast with the British 
Treasury and the United States Bureau of the 
Budget, normally does not interest itself in 
the organization and management problems 
of the departments. It is usually so poorly 
equipped that it does not make appropriate 
reviews of departmental proposals from the 
point of view of the service as a whole. It does 
not even utilize the help that the public serv- 
ice commissions might render. 

There seem to be current stirrings that may 
result in some type of administrative develop- 
ment on this front. Treasury activities may be 
broadened. There is a strong feeling among 
many Australian students of the subject, how- 
ever, that the public service commissions, 
which already have some interest in organiza- 
tion and management problems, should be 
strengthened and the scope of their activities 
extended, Adoption of this proposal would be 
a major step in the direction of converting 
the central personnel agency into a general 
bureau of administration. Commission func- 
tions might then come into direct conflict 
with certain aspects of the Treasury's budget 
work. In whatever manner this problem may 
eventually be resolved, there is little doubt 
that the organization and management inter- 
ests and activities of some Australian public 
service commissions will be critically reap- 
praised in the immediate postwar period. 

Those responsible for making this reap- 


praisal will, of course, refer to British experi- 
ence. But they will also want to consider the 
proposals for the improvement of depart- 
mental organization and administration that 
were made in the Sixteenth Report from the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
which was first established during the 1939- 
40 session of the British Parliament.’ These 
proposals emphasized the need for establish- 
ing special organization and methods divi- 
sions in the Treasury and the larger depart- 
ments. 

The birth, growth, and demise of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency (1913-33) 
also furnish pertinent information. That 
agency grew out of the interest of the United 
States Civil Service Commission in the eff. 
ciency of federal employees. It began as a unit 
of the commission, but it soon became a sep- 
arate agency which advised and aided depart- 
ments, the Bureau of the Budget, the Presi- 
dent, and certain members and committees of 
the Congress on problems of federal organiza- 
tion and business methods. Its functions were 
closely related to those of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the United States Civil Service 
Commission. It was abolished in 1933, and its 
organization and management functions were 
later carried forward by a strengthened Bureau 
of the Budget—which had always had a respon- 
sibility of this character but had discharged is 
with unusual caution and restraint—through a 
newly established division of administrative 
management. 


II 


HE manner in which civil service agencies 
jy constituted has an important bearing on 
recruitment. In Australia, “a definite trend 
can be observed during the present century 
from faith in Boards to faith in single Com- 
missioner control.” It is difficult to determine 
whether this significant administrative devel- 
opment has come about through a desire for 
economy in the payment of commissioners’ 
salaries or is a result of a general conviction 
that a single-headed agency is more effective 
than a multiple-headed one. The information 
presented in this book would indicate that 
both factors were present. 


For a convenient summary of the Report, see Lloyd 
M. Short, “Administrative Management in Great Brit- 
ain,” 3 Public Administration Review 273-78 (Sum- 
mer, 1943). 
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Single commissioners head Australian pub- 
lic service agencies in all but two services, 
those of the Commonwealth and New South 
Wales. In the Commonwealth, the single- 
commissioner form exists in fact. Although 
provision is made for three commissioners, 
with the chairman receiving a higher salary 
than his colleagues, but without additional 
powers, vacancies which occurred in the other 
two commissionerships have not been filled. 
The law has been amended to permit the 
chairman to exercise all the powers, duties, 
and obligations of the full commission until 
the two vacancies are filled. In New South 
Wales the chairman is given a higher salary 
than his fellow commissioners and is vested 
with authority to override the other members 
of the board in cases of disagreement. 

The author seems to approve of this de- 
velopment. He emphasizes that “with few 
exceptions, they [the single-headed civil serv- 
ice agencies] have conscientiously insisted on 
the regular administration of the personnel 
principles laid down in Public Service legis- 
lation, and they have usually been admirably 
jealous of their own integrity.” He also notes 
“the almost complete disappearance of the 
evils of patronage from the permanent Public 
Services, and the maintenance of regular mini- 
mum standards of entry thereto.” 

In Mr. Parker's opinion, two factors cast a 
faint shadow across this picture. The commis- 
sioners apparently need more “independence 
of tenure,” and appointees to these important 
posts have sometimes been “unworthy.” In 
most instances, legislation provides for five- 
or seven-year renewable terms for commis- 
sioners. Mr. Parker feels that this periodical 
review of appointments weakens the position 
of the commissioners and may make them 
amenable to political pressures, especially 
when their terms are about to expire. He 
points out that, in New South Wales and 
Queensland, legislation now attempts to over- 
come this weakness by providing that com- 
missioners shall be appointed to hold office 
until the age of sixty-five years. He also 
quotes, without indicating his approval or 
disapproval, the suggestion of a Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Service of Victoria that 
“there seems no good reason why the Public 
Service Board should not have been placed 
in as independent a position as the Judges.” 
In the end, however, he disposes of this issue 


in an inconclusive way by recommending that 
the commissioners be appointed for longer 
terms, 

Strong exception can be taken to the pro- 
posal that greater independence be given to 
the commissioners. Such a suggestion over- 
emphasizes the negative aspects of personnel 
management to the detriment of the more 
constructive approach. There is certainly no 
evidence to indicate that administrative agen- 
cies protected by assurance of continuance 
regardless of their policies and acts, and insu- 
lated from all pressures, are any more effective, 
imaginative, or responsive to the real needs 
of the service than agencies that can be regu- 
larly and frequently called to account. Quite 
the contrary seems to be the case. 

The indignation felt by those who wish to 
prevent abuse too often obscures the fact that 
protection that removes agencies or officials 
from questionable influences can also insulate 
them from progressive ideas. There are other 
ways of stemming the bad effects of patronage 
and favoritism than by placing an agency in 
so remote a position that it can, with compara- 
tive safety to its own existence, fail to respond 
properly to the requirements of modern gov- 
ernment. 

With the author’s desire to have only com- 
missioners of competence and worth ap- 
pointed to public service bodies, there can be 
universal agreement. Mr. Parker presents no 
facts regarding the character of appointments 
that have been made, but there are several 
implications that unqualified and unprogres- 
sive appointees have sometimes been selected. 
He suggests that the “tendency that sometimes 
exists for some senior officer to drift into the 
office of Public Service Commissioner without 
any particular qualifications for the position” 
should be avoided and that more considera- 
tion should be given to appointing other than 
public servants to these posts. 

From the information and suggestions con- 
tained in this book, it would appear that Aus- 
tralians can learn much from the recommen- 
dations that were made in 1937 by the 
President's Committee on Administrative 
Management. Similarly, critics of the com- 
mittee’s proposals can learn from Australian 
experience. The committee recommended the 
reorganization of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission “into a Civil Service Adminis- 
tration, with a single executive officer, to be 
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known as the Civil Service Administrator, and 
a nonsalaried Civil Service Board of seven 
members. . . ."" The administrator was to be se- 
lected on a competitive, nonpartisan basis by 
a special examining board designated by the 
Civil Service Board. He was to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from among the three persons 
standing highest on the list resulting from the 
examining board’s work. 

The security and competence of the ad- 
ministrator, as well as the integrity of the civil 
service system, were reasonably assured by this 
proposal, The selection of the administrator 
as a result of a competitive, nonpartisan 
examination conducted by a special qualified 
board offered the greatest possible promise 
that a competent person would be chosen 
from among those available within or outside 
the federal service. The requirement that any 
successor be appointed in the same manner 
rendered it extremely unlikely that an admin- 
istrator would be removed for the sole pur- 
pose of appointing a particular favorite or a 
more amenable person. The public standing, 
constant watchfulness, and review authority of 
the Civil Service Board assured a continuing, 
independent audit of the caliber and charac- 
ter of the administrator’s work. They also 
offered the administrator the greatest possible 
protection from undue influence or pressure 
from any source, while giving him every 
reasonable guarantee that he would not be 
removed for anything other than “cause.” 

Under this arrangement, administration 
would be accountable and audit would be 
independent. The administrator would not be 
set apart from executive management but 
would be made a part of it. He would not be 
shielded from making needed responses to the 
bona fide requirements of the service but 
would be placed in a position where he could 
be called to account for his stewardship at any 
time. 

These proposals are recapitulated in the 
belief that they are relevant to the Australian 
situation and that they indicate how ener- 
getic and constructive administration can be 
attained without the sacrifice of adequate safe- 
guards. One cannot fail to conclude that Mr. 
Parker's and some other Australian students’ 
insistence on independence for the public 
service commissioners flows from the feeling 
that the strength and prerogatives of the 
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Prime Minister and Cabinet operating with 
strict party discipline in a parliamentary sys- 
tem have become so great that the supervision 
that Parliament is theoretically supposed to 
exercise over the Cabinet and its activities is, 
in fact, insubstantial for most matters. This 
seems to be the main reason for the flight to 
the haven of “independence.” The method 
proposed by the President's Committee on 
Administrative Management appears to offer 
greater possibilities (even within a parlia- 
mentary system) than the one suggested by 
Mr. Parker, which, while it gives the person- 
nel agency a maximum degree of security, 
runs the serious risk of unresponsive or irre- 
sponsible administration. 

Those who criticized the proposals of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management expressed the belief that an 
agency headed by a single administrator 
would be exposed to many pressures against 
which it could not stand, would be subjected 
to political manipulation, and would not af- 
ford adequate protection against political 
spoils. Experiences with the single-commis- 
sioner system in Australia would indicate that 
these dangers have not seriously materialized, 
despite the fact that commissioners, even 
though they are appointed for fixed terms, 
have been subject to some pressures and do 
not now enjoy the added protection of an 
independent advisory and review body. 


III 


HE most interesting and constructive sec- 
‘an of the book deal with problems relat- 
ing to the development of a more adequate sys- 
tem for recruiting and developing administra- 
tive personnel, In Australia almost all person- 
nei who attain to the higher administrative 
posts are appointed “from below.” Direct or 
outside recruitment for any position in the 
administrative division is extremely rare. “In 
some Acts, indeed, it is expressly forbidden, 
except under the special clauses which in all 
the Acts permit recruitment from without 
when particular qualifications cannot be 
found within the Service.” 

The general system of initial recruitment, 
the relationship of this system to the plan for 
classifying positions or work, the influences 
of the educational system on the character of 
persons entering the public services, the qual- 
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ity of the personnel recruited for the lower 
levels, and the opportunities for development 
and growth within the service are thus of 
primary importance in determining the cali- 
ber of personnel who are eventually appointed 
to the higher administrative positions. Mr. 
Parker reviews these matters in considerable 
detail. 

The American system of classifying posi- 
tions into narrow pigeonholes or classes for 
recruitment purposes is not followed in Aus- 
tralia. Classification for salary purposes in 
the Commonwealth and state governments 
“has been confounded with classification for 
recruitment.” One public service commis- 
sioner described the result as a “well- 
developed crop of anomalies.” The situation 
is further complicated by the actions of the 
arbitration courts. The reader will be inclined 
to agree with Mr. Parker that “classification 
is a rather confused issue in Australia.” 

Positions in each of the services (excepting 
that of Queensland since 1924) are usually 
grouped into four divisions which are loosely 
defined. Since no single pattern for classifying 
positions is actually descriptive of all situa- 
tions, the administrative, professional, clerical, 
and general divisions will be accepted as the 
models for illustrative purposes. 

The administrative division includes “per- 
manent heads or chief officers of departments, 
irrespective of the nature of the clerical or 
professional work of the departments.” The 
professional division is self-descriptive. The 
clerical division embraces clerical activities 
and some lower grade executive work. The 
general division is a miscellaneous division 
embracing all positions not specifically cov- 
ered by other divisions. 

Entrance to the general division is usually 
obtained as a result of examinations of an 
elementary character which vary with the 
types of positions for which the different 
examinations are held. Some appointments 
are made on a “cadet” basis, i.e., with the 
understanding that recruits undergo a course 
of training after entry. 

Appointments to the clerical division are 
made from the outside and by promotion 
from the general division. Recruitment from 
the outside is usually the result of examina- 
tions held by the educational authorities of 
the six states in accordance with a procedure 
that is relatively standard throughout the 


Commonwealth.t. These examinations are 
sometimes supplemented by a test conducted 
by the public service commissions. They are 
open only to the products of the secondary 
schools, because of the restrictive age limits 
(sixteen to twenty years) which automatically 
eliminate university graduates. 

Another method of entrance to the clerical 
division from the outside is by appointment, 
without examination, of graduates of Austra- 
lian universities not more than twenty-five 
years of age, “to a number not exceeding 10 
per cent. in any year of the number of posi- 
tions proposed to be filled in that year by 
successful candidates at the ordinary Entrance 
Examination.” This compromise attempt to 
induct a limited number of university gradu- 
ates into the clerical division has proved un- 
successful in attracting able graduates to the 
services. Persons who have completed their 
university studies are unwilling to accept the 
extended routine assignments, the conditions 
of pay and work, and the lack of opportunities 
for growth and advancement regularly avail- 
able in the division. Applications for these 
positions in recent years have not been sufh- 
cient to permit the appointment of even the 
limited numbers allowed. 

Positions in the clerical division are also 
filled by promotion from the general division 
as a result of a special examination conducted 
by the public service commissions. This test 
is not so difficult as that used for entrance to 
the clerical division from the outside. 

The quality of the personnel entering the 
clerical division is largely conditioned by the 
character of the secondary educational sys- 
tem. The present curriculum of this system 
is partly a carry-over from the days when the 
only schools were those of private enterprise 
and religious denominations; these schools 


* These examinations are used for several purposes, 
one of which is for recruitment to certain positions 
in the public services. American readers will be sur- 
prised at the extent to which the public service com- 
missions in Australia have delegated their examining 
authority to educational groups. In fact, Mr. Parker, 
in several places, seems to shrink from making ap- 
parently needed changes in the content and adminis- 
tration of examinations for the clerical division be- 
cause this would “leave Public Service authorities faced 
with the disappearance of their major recruiting ma- 
chinery” and would force the commissions to establish 
more elaborate testing machinery than they have at 
the present time. His attitude in this matter may be 
partly due to his lack of confidence in the ability and 
inclination of the commissions’ staffs to utilize modern 
testing techniques. 
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were modeled upon the tradition of the Eng- 
lish “public schools” and were “the only av- 
enue of approach to the Universities.” While 
the secondary schools have made many modifi- 
cations of the traditional curriculum, “because 
of University domination, [it] represents a 
survival of outworn conceptions of educa- 
tion.” Mr. Parker underlines his main con- 
clusion by a quotation from another writer to 
the effect that “at present our youth leave 
school . . . in almost complete ignorance of 
the social order into which they are plunged.” 

The general conditions of employment and 
promotion within the clerical division are not 
conducive to the proper growth and develop- 
ment of the personnel. All appointees are 
initially given routine assignments which are 
held for relatively long periods. Salary in- 
creases are automatic up to a certain point, 
“irrespective of the value of the work per- 
formed.” Promotions within the division can 
usually be made only after a minimum period 
of service at the next lower level. Promotion 
examinations are inadequate and generally in- 
effective, with seniority playing a dominant 
part. Although there are some opportunities 
for in-service training in a few of the services, 
they are insufficient. 

Those who reach the higher levels of the 
clerical division have performed relatively dull 
and uninspiring work for the greater part of 
their service careers. The system offers few 
special advantages or opportunities for excep- 
tional employees. Frequently it results in the 
development of personnel without adequate 
initiative, imagination, or leadership. Yet, it 
is from this group that most of the higher ad- 
ministrative officers are eventually selected. 

Most, but not all, positions in the profes- 
sional division are filled by the appointment 
of persons who have completed an appropriate 
professional course in a university or who have 
obtained equivalent professional certificates 
in a variety of recognized ways. In some in- 
stances, these positions are filled on a cadet 
system by appointment from below or from 
the outside. Examinations in such instances 
are modifications of clerical entrance examina- 
tions. Cadets are appointed with the under- 
standing that they will undertake a course of 
professional training provided by recognized 
educational institutions or by the services 
themselves. 


With few exceptions, appointments to po- 
sitions in the administrative division are made 
from among the personnel in the clerical and 
professional divisions. Only in the most un- 
usual circumstances are appointments made 
from the outside. The administrative division 
embraces the permanent heads or chief officers 
of departments. It therefore consists of per- 
sons who have already “arrived.” It includes 
no lower grade positions suitable for training 
or developing “‘administrators in the making.” 
A high percentage of the officers are originally 
appointed to posts in this division at ages 
from forty-five to fifty-four. The general con- 
tent and coverage of this division is in strik- 
ing contrast with that of the administrative 
class in the British Civil Service and the ad- 
ministrative service proposed by the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
for government services in the United States.’ 

The caliber of the persons thus selected for 
appointment to the higher administrative po- 
sitions is generally unsatisfactory. In all in- 
stances, appointees come to positions in the 
administrative division at an advanced age 
when it is difficult, if not impossible, to change 
habits or overcome the disadvantages of many 


* The administrative class in the British Civil Service 
includes administrative positions of the lower as well 
as the higher levels. It embraces the positions not only 
of those who have attained the higher and inter- 
mediate positions but also of those who are aiding 
and supporting their work. It therefore consists of both 
the younger and older administrative employees—jun- 
iors and seniors—those who are in training for more 
responsible administrative assignments and those who 
already occupy important ts. In past years, the 
norma! channel of entry to the class has been by direct 
appointment from the outside as a result of a general 
examination open only to university graduates aged 
twenty-two to twenty-four. These appointments were 
to positions at the bottom of the class. To an increas- 
ing exent, however, some members of the adminis- 
trative class are now being promoted, after appropriate 
examinations, from the executive class to which original 
entrance from the outside is open primarily to grad- 
uates of secondary schools, 

The administrative service proposed in 1935 in the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel would also consist of the lower as well as 
the higher administrative positions; of the younger as 
well as the older administrative personnel; of those 
in training as well as those who had already reached 
high positions. The normal channel of entry was to 
be by means of a general examination, designed to test 
general capacity rather than specific skills, open to 
“those with an advanced general education immediately 
upon their — of that education.” Appoint- 
ments were to made at the bottom rung of a 
“career ladder.” Transfers from other services would 
be permitted under appropriate safeguards. 
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years’ work that was not designed as prepara- 
tion for the acceptance of high administrative 
responsibilities. Those promoted from the 
clerical division have only a limited educa- 
tional background, which may be satisfactory 
preparation “for the performance of clerical 
duties and some of the lower executive work” 
but is inadequate training for the effective dis- 
charge of the broader and more difficult re- 
sponsibilities that must be carried in the 
higher administrative posts. This deficiency is 
aggravated by the uninspiring conditions of 
employment to which these appointees are 
subjected in the clerical division for the 
greater part of their service careers. 

Those promoted from the professional divi- 
sion usually reach “controlling positions in 
certain departments, chiefly legal, and those 
whose work is largely scientific, such as De- 
partments of Mines, Agriculture and Health.” 
Persons appointed in this manner have ori- 
ented their lives and work around a particular 
profession or technique. Their major concern 
has been the improvement of their profes- 
sional skills and the increase of their knowl- 
edge about the details of their specialties. 
They have often devoted inadequate atten- 
tion to general social, economic, and indus- 
trial problems and have usually given little, 
if any, consideration to administrative mat- 
ters. The question of whether “professional” 
or “administrative” persons should be ap. 
pointed to certain high posts apparently has 
not arisen as sharply in Australia as in Eng- 
land or the United States because Australia 
has no satisfactory system for recruiting ad- 
ministrators from the outside or developing 
them within the service. 


IV 


M* PARKER suggests improvements which 
are clearly influenced by the British sys- 
tem of recruiting for administrative positions, 
by some of the recommendations made by the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel’ in the United States, and by subse- 
quent proposals advanced by Leonard D. 
White. He recognizes the intrinsic worth of 
the general principles of the British adminis- 
trative class but feels that the precise idio- 
syncrasies of British recruitment practices are 


* Better Government Personnel (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1935). 
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not fully applicable in the “democratic” 
milieu of Australia. Although he appreciates 
and approves the purposes behind the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Inquiry re- 
garding the establishment of an administra- 
tive service, he hesitates to transplant these 
proposals to the Australian environment. In 
the end, he concludes that whether needed 
changes “should take the form of a separate 
‘administrative class,’ or merely of a carefully- 
directed promotion policy, is largely a matter 
of Service politics.” Mr. Parker's compromises 
are made largely in recognition of the strong 
labor movement in Australia, which has not 
only resulted in a “trade-unionist-defensive” 
approach of employees in the public services 
but has also brought Labor governments to 
power over long periods of time. 

In recognizing the difficulties in the way of 
the full-fledged establishment of a reconsti- 
tuted administrative division and the adop- 
tion of special practices for direct outside re- 
cruitment to the division, Mr. Parker follows 
Leonard D. White. In his Government Career 
Service.2 Mr. White assumed the practical im- 
possibility of a quick and complete creation 
of an administrative service as suggested by 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel. He then proceeded to demonstrate 
how slight modifications of existing practices 
and techniques could be made for the purpose 
of recruiting and developing an administra- 
tive corps or administrative career service in 
the federal government. Entrance to this corps 
would be obtained by the direct recruitment 
of college graduates and by the promotion of 
qualified persons already in the service, re- 
gardless of educational background. Mr. 
Parker makes a somewhat similar attempt in 
his following four recommendations: 

First, strengthen and improve present pro- 
visions for recruiting university graduates 
with general qualifications for appointment to 
the clerical division by means of an open com- 
petitive examination that gives weight to sub- 
jects such as political and social science, pub- 
lic administration, and economics. No privi- 
leged group will result from this action, since 
the products of the secondary schools will 
continue to be eligible for appointment, and 
promotions will depend upon merit. This 
modification must be accomplished by other 


? University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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changes such as: (@) assigning personnel more 
carefully so they are not kept on routine cleri- 
cal work; (b) offering more rapid advance- 
ments for exceptional employees; and (c) mak- 
ing promotions within the division on the 
basis of appraised merit rather than largely 
by seniority. 

Second, adapt the cadet system to recruit- 
ment for the administrative division through 
the selection of trainees for administration 
from among the best candidates for entrance 
to the public service as a result of the regular 
examinations that are used for entrance to 
the clerical division. These examinations will 
be supplemented by what Mr. Parker chooses 
to call “a regular psychological test” and by 
an interview. Selectees will be sent to a uni- 
versity for a regular full course and will re- 
ceive a salary during that time. During vaca- 
tion periods they will work in the departments 
to which they are attached. After the satisfac- 
tory conclusion of their training period, which 
will include two or three years in various 
assignments after completing the university 
course, they will be appointed to appropriate 
positions in the lower rungs of the administra- 
tive division. At this point they will “begin 
their real work, as understudies to the senior 
members of the Administrative Division.” 

Third, offer opportunities to employees al- 
ready in the service to obtain a university 
training. Such trainees will be selected at rela- 
tively young ages and “partly on the promise 
of administrative ability they have shown in 
actual Service work.” They will be sent to uni- 
versities for full-time work and will receive 
salaries during that period. They will then be 
given assignments in the various divisions that 
will eventually lead to appropriate appoint- 
ments in the administrative division. 

Fourth, the foregoing proposals should be 
accompanied by the wider use of more scien- 
tifically constructed entrance and promotion 
tests; a more adequate use of the probation- 
ary period; a more satisfactory system for 
making promotions; less emphasis on senior- 
ity; the maintenance of better personnel rec- 
ords that will be helpful in appraising the 
past work and future possibilities of person- 
nel; more care in making assignments; the 
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appointment of personnel officers in some of 
the departments; more appropriate salary 
schemes; more conscious attention to in- 
service training; amelioration of the adverse 
effects of veteran’s preference on the services; 
and, finally, more positive and imaginative 
methods of “advertising the Public Service as 
a career.” 

Mr. Parker's fourth proposal is general in 
character and applicability. His first three sug- 
gestions represent a timid move in the direc- 
tion of extending the administrative division 
to embrace administrators in the making as 
well as those who have already reached the 
higher posts. It is dificult to understand why 
he did not go one step further and include 
among his proposals the suggestion that more 
adequate measures also be taken to induct 
university graduates directly into positions in 
the lower rungs of the division. This would 
not seem to be too great a departure from 
present practices to jeopardize the attainment 
of his general objectives. Although Mr. Park- 
er’s recommendations are not so clear, defi- 
nite, and comprehensive as those made by 
Mr. White, they will, if adopted, undoubtedly 
attract a better quality of personnel to the 
public services in Australia and will eventu- 
ally sesult in the development of administra- 
tive personnel with the requisite capacity, 
imagination, and leadership. 

The reader of this book cannot fail to 
ponder the status of American practices for 
the recruitment and development of adminis- 
trative personnel. Mr. Parker’s suggestions, 
moderate as they are, show that some moves 
can be made for improvements even in un- 
favorable situations. The war has taken such 
a great part of our attention and efforts that 
we have tended to neglect our basic and con- 
tinuing personnel problems. It might be help- 
ful to review the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel and the 
suggestions presented by Mr. White. They 
lead the way in making fundamental recom- 
mendations regarding the establishment in 
the United States of a regular system for de- 
veloping many qualified administrators by de- 
sign rather than letting a few grow through 
accident. 
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RESIDENT Luther Gulick has appointed a 
P a Committee To Promote Chapters, the pur- 
pose of which will be to propose and to act 
upon methods of stimulating chapters, en- 
couraging their formation, and assisting them 
in maintaining current activities. The mem- 
bers of this Committee include: 

Chairman: Joseph M. Cunningham, deputy 

comptroller of the city of New York 
Charles S. Ascher, regional representative 
(Region II—New York), National Housing 
Agency 

Arnold Brecht, Graduate Faculty of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, New School for 
Social Research 

William E. Mosher, Dean, Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University 
Robert M. Paige, executive placement ofh- 
cer, Placement Division, Office of Price 
Administration 

Lt. (jg) Don K. Price, United States Coast 
Guard Reserve. 


Chapter News 


HE San Francisco Bay Area Chapter held a 
Tioint meeting on December 15 with the 
Western Governmental Research Association 
at Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, with an attend- 
ance of about fifty at the afternoon session 
and a hundred at the dinner and evening ses- 
sion. The meeting was in the nature of a 
WGRA regional conference, and the local 
chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration was invited to participate. 

The opening panel discussion was con- 
cerned with “What Information Do We Need 
for Postwar Planning in California?” with 
E. A. Cottrell of the department of political 
science of Stanford University and president 
of WGRA, as chairman. Panel members at 
this meeting were: 

Paul Carrico, Office of Community War 

Services, San Francisco 

Marion Clawson, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, Berkeley 

M. I. Gershenson, California State Depart- 


ment of Industrial Relations, San Fran- 
cisco 
Herbert H. Jaqueth, California State De- 
partment of Finance, San Francisco 
Oliver P. Wheeler, director of research, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, San Francisco 
At the dinner and evening sessions Chester 
C. Fisk, city manager of Berkeley and presi- 
dent of the Society's San Francisco Chapter 
was chairman. The subject of the evening 
panel discussion was “Relative Responsibili- 
ties of Various Levels of Government and 
Industry in Meeting Problems of the Imme- 
diate Postwar Period in California.” Members 
of this panel included: 
Robert Elliott, postwar editor, San Fran- 
cisco News 
Richard Graves, secretary of the League of 
California Cities, and director of the 
State War Council 
Robert W. Kenny, attorney-general for the 
State of California 
Samuel C. May, director, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California 
Rex Nicholson, regional director, Federal 
Works Agency, Berkeley 
Herbert F. Ormsby, director of research, 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco. 


The Washington, D.C., Chapter met April 
18 in Barker Hall, YWCA, for its third dinner 
meeting this year. The subject for discussion 
was “Bureaucracy Self-Examined,” which was 
discussed by two speakers: Marshall E. Di- 
mock, special assistant to the deputy adminis- 
trator, War Shipping Administration, and 
Leland Barrows, executive officer, War Re- 
location Authority. 


The Chicago Area Chapter held its spring 
meeting on April 27, in Exhibition Hall of 
the Peoples Gas Building. The speaker was 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, professor of administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, formerly chair- 
man of the Conference on Postwar Readjust- 
ment of Civilian and Military Personnel, who 
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discussed “Demobilization and Readjustment 
of Civilian and Military Personnel.” 


The Boston Chapter held a meeting March 
21 at the Boston City Club. The subject for 
discussion was “Personnel Management in Pub- 
lic Administration.” The particular problems 
discussed and the speakers were: 

“Standards for Recruitment,” by Ulysses S. 
Lupien, director of civil service of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

“Techniques for Training,” by L. E. Carter, 
chief of the regional training division of 
the War Manpower Commission 

“Personnel Utilization,” by W. A. Foley, 
regional director of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission 

“Standards for Promotion,” by John Atkin- 
son, city manager of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

The chairman of this meeting was Robert 
Marshall, executive director of the Massa- 
chusetts Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. 

On April 12, Leonard D. White, first editor- 
in-chief of Public Administration Review, 
president of the American Political Science 
Association, and professor of public adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago, was the 
guest of the Boston Chapter at a dinner meet- 
ing. The subject of the meeting was “Congress 
and the Public Service.” 


The Minnesota Chapter held its mid-winter 
meeting jointly with the Minnesota Tax Con- 
ference on February 25, at the Andrews Hotel, 
with an attendance of forty-two members and 
guests. C. C. Ludwig, president of the chapter 
and the conference, introduced the officers of 
the two organizations. Roy G. Blakey, profes- 
sor of economics, University of Minnesota, and 
president of the National Tax Association, 
now on leave to serve as tax consultant for the 
Council of State Governments, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Summarizing his survey of inter- 
governmental fiscal relations, his subject was 
“Who Gets What Taxes?” The discussion fol- 
lowing Professor Blakey's talk was led by G. 
Howard Spaeth, Minnesota state commis- 
sioner of taxation. 

On May 10, the Minnesota Chapter held its 
spring meeting at the Women’s City Club in 


St. Paul with an attendance of about seventy. 
five. The principal speaker was Arthur S. Jan- 
drey, assistant general manager and former 
director of personnel of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. His subject was “Employee Rela- 
tions in Public Service with Special Reference 
to the TVA Employee Relations Program.” Dis. 
cussion was initiated by Robert Stover, acting 
director of the Minnesota State Civil Service 
Department, who pointed out the effect of civil 
service legislation upon the form and content 
of employer-employee negotiation in the pub- 
lic service. 


In the Albany-Schenectady Area an organiz- 
ing committee has been established, composed 
of the following persons: 

Chairman—M. P. Catherwood, commis- 
sioner of commerce for the state of New 
York 

Secretary—Henry J. McFarland, director of 
the Municipal Service Bureau, New York 
State Civil Service Commission 

Committee Member—C. A. Harrell, city 
manager of Schenectady 

This committee called an organization meet- 
ing April 17, at which Paul Studenski, 
budget consultant for the state of New York, 
was the principal speaker. His subject was 
“Public Administration as Exemplified in 
Budget Work.” 


The New York Metropolitan Area Chapter 
held its fifth meeting of the season April 26, 
at the New York University Faculty Club. The 
Honorable J. Edward Conway, president of 
the New York State Civil Service Commission 
and former county judge and assemblyman on 
the staff of the district attorney and the Chil- 
dren’s Court of Ulster County, spoke on 
“Problems of State Civil Service.” The meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the Insti- 
tute on Municipal Administrative Problems 
in War Time. 

On June g, the New York Chapter scheduled 
an extra meeting for the season jointly with 
the Institute on Municipal Administrative 
Problems in War-Time, to hear Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick, comptroller of the city of New York 
and consultant for the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, speak on “Postwar Planning.” 
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In Seattle, Washington, a meeting was held 
on February 29, for the purpose of forming a 
state chapter of the Society. The following per- 
sons were elected to office: 


President—Frank M. Crutsinger, regional di- 
rector, Federal Public Housing Authority 

Vice-President—H., N. Ross, Bremerton hous- 
ing manager, Washington Housing Au- 
thority 

Secretary-Treasurer—Emil Wachtel, regional 


personnel officer, Federal Public Housing 
Authority 
It was agreed that the first officers should 
serve until new officers are elected, not later 
than the first week in July 1944. The president 
appointed two committees, one on constitution 
and by-laws and the other on program, and an- 
nounced that a meeting would be called as soon 
as the constitution and by-law committee ad- 
vised him of the completion of the draft of a 
constitution. 





